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ABSTRACT 

A follow-up study of students who had been enrolled 
in the adult basic education (ABB) prograa sponsored by Gateway 
Technical Institute during 1973, 1974, and 1975 was conducted in 
order to ascertain the prograa' s effectiveness in both the cognitive 
and affective areas of the students* lives. Data were collected froa 
a randoa sample of former students by means of personal interviews, 
with 270 usable responses obtained. Results of the study indicated: 
— (1) reading and math were areas in which ABE was able to help 
students achieve their goals; (2) ABB experiences helped students to 
speak English better, to write, read, and use mathematics better, and 

. JLn SQMft cases f helped stnflenta oh-fcwiTt tho fiTO nr tn flftntitign H«»1r 

education; (3) most respondents experienced no change ..in employment 
status from tine of ABf entry to time of follow-up; (4) some : 
respondents felt that the ABB prograa had improved their 
relationships with their children and families; (5) a majority did 
not feel ABE helped improve their management of money; and (6) more 
than 20%' reported increased self-confidence and communication 
ability. Because of the difficulty experienced in gathering data for 
this study (resistance to interviews, lack of current addresses) , a 
model for ABE follow-up studies is described in detail. Study-related 
materials are appended. (JDS) 
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FORWORD 

This follow-up study of former- participants in the Adult Basic Education 
program was undertaken by Gateway. Technical Institute, pursuant to grant 
from the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, for 
two reasons* 

First, the district wished to assess the degree to which participants 
felt the program helped them, and, second, a model to do such studies needed 
to be developed to assist other programs to do similar studies* 

Both the findings and the model are presented for your consideration* 
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Chapter I 
Need and Objectives of the Study 



Program evaluation in Adult Basic Education (ABE) is a mandatory part of 
local, state, and national program operations. . The accumulation of data re- 
quired for the annual federal reports has resulted in ampfiasis on such things 
as hfturs of instruction, grade level changes experienced by particii^nts, teaching 
methods employed/ and facilities and services provided. Independent evaluations 
have also tended to emphasize these aspects of ABE programs. Recently, however, 
attention has been drawn to the fact that, ~~ 

we have very little substantive evidence of the impact 
our programs have made on ^ lives" of adidfs 
have reached . . .For the mo st part , adult educators have 
tended to evaluate program achievement in tems of tiie 
number of adults enrolled , ■ the amount ^ ~. . 

:pr ^ of adults completing a particular grade 

equivalency standard or the holding power of tbe {|b^m.^ 

r l!i:?^valuating Adult Basic Education ?rooiams , Ronald W Sheardn gcies on v 

to cite conclusions of the Kentucky adult basic education prbgram evaluation 

[which recommend fed that "more emphasis be given to testing the output in • 

terms of a broader range of behaviors. " 



' 

■■' 

rrf' 

II 
.: 

•|| ABE participants often report personal benefits and behavior •changes 
|§;;V: gained from this educational experience to ABE teachers and staff, but these 
v * ^^bMBme^tS; have; not been mea sured systematically and separately from changes 



• usually reported irv'program evaluations. Furthermore, changes reported by 



students who have already terminated from the ABE program have not been 
measured. A follow-up study on these terminated students could jHeld 
information on the "ultimate outcomes 11 of the program which "are reflected 
in family, job, and community as former participants apply what they learn." 3 
Such information would be a further measure of the extent to which certain 

4 

objectives of the progran: are being realized— objectives such as "increased 
communication skills, employability, productivity, higher income, and getting 
people out of poverty" which are "long-term effects which may not be apparent 
until several years after completion of the program. " 4 Information on the value 
of the ABE program from the point of view of the former participant would also 
provide a perspective which has been missing from most other program evalu- 
ations and follow-up studies. ' 

/It is reasonable to assume thatformer participants of the" ABE program 
are cognizant of individual perspnaJL benefits gained through their ABE exper- 
ience a ? d are willing to report these changes in a structured interview situation. 
Such follow-up interviews are a valid and significant means of measuring the 
impact and effectiveness of the ABE program on the lives of former participants . 
This research would thus yield information on the effectiveness of the ABE 
program and would complement that information gathered in no-mal program 
evaluation. 

Follow-up data on ABE participants would be particularly useful to Gateway 
Technical Institute, which over the past eight years has expended over one 



million dollars of federal, state, and local monies in the Adult Baslo Education 
efforts of the district. Arfide from demographic information provided by the 
student when he enrolls and statistical data such as grade level at entry 
and exit, hours of participation and reason for termination, only limited in* 
formation Is available about the former ABE student. The ABE program has not 
been examined in terms of what Individuals participating In the program have 
gained from that educational experience. Assessments of overall effectiveness 
of the program have not taken into account the variety of purpose, scope, and 
duration of former participants 9 learning experiences. A follow-up study 
would provide such needed information and would have wide implications for 
program planning, curriculum development, counseling, and instruction. 
Furthermore, the design of a district-wide follow-up study would be useful 
for follow-up studies of other Adult Basic Education programs and, with or 
without modification, to other special programs and projects. 

Purpoae of the Study i4 " . 

The purpoee of this etudy If to determine 1) If an Increased number of houri 
of participation in the progrim affecta the degree to which apeclflo objective! 
have been mat, and 2) if time lapaed alnoe termination from the program af facta 
the nature of the objectivee that have been mat and the degree to which they 
hava bean mat. Two klnda of data have been collected: first/ the valu. which 
the participant placed on hla learning experienot; and eecond, evidence, auch 
aa a ahort reading teat, aa to academic and/or coping akllla achieved, 

13 



Objective of the 8tudv 

The following objectives have been formulated to assess the effectiveness 
of the ABE program on students* 

1. To obtain student perceptions as to the value of the program. 

2. To identify economic factors that have changed as a result of the 
program. 

3. To determine the employment profile of the participant over the three 
year period under study. 

4. To determine whether the participant had specific objectives upon 
entering the program , or while participating in the program, and to 
determine to what degree those objectives were reached. 

5. To Identify participant roles in eech of the following: enrollment in 
other educational programs; citizenship and voting , involvement with 
children's school, end family relationships. \ : : , 

6. To verify exit level reading ability. 

7. To identify and describe problems of follow-up that need to be overcome 
in oitler to replicate the study with other ABB programs . 

The Focus snd floooi Jhjjfifcjv. 

The focus of this study* in contrast to that of program evaluation/ is the 
. effect that participation in the ABE program had Ion the individual who experienced 
it, not only in terms of general goals set up by the program itself , but also in 



-5- 

terms of individual objectives wMch the student had while participating in 
that program. The study include? i students' perceptions of the value oTieir 
Adult Basic Education experience, evidence of reading grade level, Job profile, and 
reooid s of certain coping skills and continued education . This study does hot 
include as a primary goal tabulation of hours required to gain a grade level in 
reading, math, or other academic skills. 

... 

. .. ' The study is limited by the absence of a control group. The only comparison 
possible is among the groups in the sample. 

Collection and Analysis of Data 

Data has been collected from a random sample of the population involved 
in the program during fiscal years 1973, 1974, and 1975. 

Samples for each year have been drawn and grouped according to the number 
of hours of attendance as follows: 

0-25 hours of instruction 

26 - 50 hours of instruction — ' 

50 - 100 hours of instruction 
over 100 hours of instruction 

Data has been collected by individual personal interviews, using a survey 
instrument designed to elicit information related to the stated objectives. 

Reading level has been checked by using a one-page form developed at 
three levels. Reading level at the time of follow-up has been compared to 
reading levels indicated on registration and termination forma for each participant. 



D«t« was analysed by a comparison of cell* in the sample by year and 
hours of attendance. . Comparison of responses front those students who termin- 
ated from the program one, two and three years prior to the follow-up study 
haa been made to determine whether some gains accrue after paasa^ of; tlme^^ ; ~ 
away from the program, while others; are more evident shortly after termination 
from it. Further comparison of responses from students in each [ot '^jtm^t: 
^ 0mr- *' of " 1,l,tructlon categories has been made to determine whether significant 
differences in response, appear. ^ : %'J : . .'^i' M - 

Demographic data for participants selected in the aaapls is available 
from computer records and is found in Appendix C. This data includes age 4 - 
aex, ethnic background, veteran status, entry level, family Income, referral 



source; reason for termination, hours of attendance, and. exit level 
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Chapter II 
-Review of the Literature 



Although several research studies in adult education have decried the 
lack of information on the effectiveness of ABE programs in "improving 
literacy, raising earnings capacities of participants and increasing the 
more intangible personal benefits, 1,1 follow-up studies of adult basic edu- 
cation students have been relatively scarce. There is general agreement on 
the difficulties of conducting such a follow-up study: the objectives of the 
program may not be apparent until several years later, there is a "paucity of 
reliable instruments " to measure such things as "increased communication 
skills", there is often overlap of program content which makes it "difficult' 
to isolate effects of a single treatment" 2 and valid control groups are difficult 
to obtain* Because of these difficulties, it is often presumptive to attribute 
post-program success to the effects of the program. 

In spite of these difficulties involved in ABE follow-up studies, some ■ 
studies of the effects of ABE programs on participants have been completed. : ; 
These studies can be divided into three general categories for the purpose of 
this review:, studies which consider effects on students as a part of a to al 
program evaluation, studies Which evaluate effects of ABE programs oh those 
students who have completed a specific goal or reached a specified termination 
point, and studies which measure effects, of specialized ABE programs in 
terms of postprogram occupational status. 



Several important ABE program evaluations have been conducted which, 
although not solely designed to measure varying effects on individuals, do 
include considerations of such effects as part of a total program assessment. 
A major study of this sort was completed in 1973 by Systems Development 
Corporation for the U.S. Office of Education's Office of Planning, Budgeting 
and Evaluation. Among the objectives of the Longitudinal Evaluation of the 
Adult Basic Education Program war* an evaluation of the "effects of the ABE 
program on its priority group of students —adults from 18 to 44 years of age 
with less than eight years of schooling , and an assessment of the "rela- ! 
tionships between students' post-program performance and their ABE exper- 
iences." 4 To reach these objectives, "a representative sample of program 
participants was studied over an 18-month period through a series of interviews 
and basic skills tests. " 5 The study found among othfcFthings, that ABE 
students acquired a more realistic view of their academic abilities, that they 
had high opinions of ABE methods, materials, and staff, and that they pre- 
ferred new Jobs they acquired after participation in ABE to old Jobs previously 
held. 6 

Unlike the Gateway study, this longitudinal program evaluation is national 
in scope. and excludes from its sample 220,000 (40%) of a total of '500, 000 
enrollees in the ABE program for the fiscal year 1970. Excluded are students 
over 44 years of age and those considered specialized types of students, 
"migrants, institutionalized students, and students in classes emphasizing 
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English as a Second Language. " In addition, initial interviews of this 
study were conducted while students were attending classes. Although more 
than 60% of those students initially interviewed were no longer attending class 
18 months later when final interviews were conducted, the study was not de- 
signed specifically as a follow-up study. 

Although the study differs from the Gateway study in these ways, it 
does contain valuable suggestions concerning the format of individual 
interview schedules. Interviews for students were "comparatively short 
and simple. . . designed to concentrate on key issues, to be clear enough 
to elicit unambiguous responses and to require no more than 20 minutes to 
administer." 8 

A state-wide program evaluation waa done in Maine in 1969. An Evaluation 
Study of Adult Basic Education in Maine lists reasons given by students for 
enrolling in ABE, verifies the usefulness of counseling received by students 
and lists teaching qualities stuj^nts considered most valuable. The study 
divides goals expressed by stents into two categories: self improvement 
and task-oriented goals. It ^includes that as the grade completed in ABE 
increases, the ABE goals bepome more task-oriented, less self-improvement 
oriented . It also conclude^ that non-citizens have fewer task-oriented goals 
than citizens, and that the employed have more task-oriented goals than the 
unemployed. The Maine ^valuation differs from the Gateway study in that 
1) students surveyed were only one group of people asked to evaluate the 
basic education program, 2) students who did evaluate the program were 
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participating in that program at the time of the evaluation, and 3) the 
evaluation extended to many aspects of that program as it was operation- 
alized , not a s its effects were felt once the student had terminated the 
program. Its usefulness to the Gateway study is therefore-limited; 

Another program evaluatipn on the state level was done in Mas^achu- 
setts in 1970, Questionnaires and on-the-site surveys were used to 
measure whether the program was meeting the needs of the eligible popu- 
latioh. As in the Maine study, a variety of people involved in the program ; 
provided data on the opera tionalizatlon of the program. Students interviewed 
in this evaluation werei those currently enrolled in ABE programs . It was : 
decided that interviews rather than mailed questionnaires would be used to 
survey students since "questionnaires sent to ABE students are often viewed, 
as a threat thereby increasing the possibility that the student will not return 
to the program . 1,1 0 Several results of this study have implications for questions 
to be used in the Gateway study. First, oral communication skills were found 
to be more important than literacy and computational skills. Second, teacher- 
student relationships were significant to the students' self-image; the study 
concludes that, "most students did not realize that it was they who had the 
ability to learn and that the teacher brought this ability to the fore."- 1 

A third program evaluation on the state level was that completed in 
Texas in 1974. Its purpose was to analyze factors determining student 
enrollment, attendance and completion in ABE programs, with special con- 
sideration given to those factors contributing to completion of the basic 



education program. Interviews were conducted with adults who had separated 

from the program during the preceding three years. Both situational (Income 

levels, job stability, etc.) and dispositional (perceived mastery of the 

environment, alienation) factors were analyzed, as were individual goals" ~ - 

and reasons for enrollment. Some of the findings and conclusions have 

implications for the aims of the Gateway study: 

A relatively small percentage of adults surveyed in the 
questionnaire project reported participating for reasons 
related to occupational or economic improvement. Some of 
the major reasons were "just to get an education", personal 
improvement, or social relations and acquisition of particular 
skills or knowledge. For this reason it does not seem appropriate 
to evaluate the effectiveness of ABE solely in terms of economic 
or occupational criteria . Neither does it seem appropriate to 
say that adults who have dropped out of the program before 
receiving some certificate, etc. have "failed". Success or 
failujrg must be relative to the goals which adults themselves 

Set. ; ' 

The study also suggests that, concerning the value ABE students place on 
education, it is not "the extent of value placed on education but rather. • 
the purpose for which it is desired and the ability to pursue il^ that matt(Bra^ 
basic education may be as important for social and friendship opportunities 
as for obtaining skills or certificates. 

While the Texas study has implications for the Gateway study, it differs 
in several important ways. First, the Texas study emphasizes reasons for ; 
ehrbUment in, particij^tfd^ 

were used to modify recruiting and counseling practices. Second, the sample 



interviewed "may represent the attitudes only of adults who remain in the 
I;/: Program rather than of all adults who enroll; » 14 The study is not a systematic? 

0 follow-up of all types of students who registered in the program. Jtts ^lue ; 

S to tiie Gateway study is in the format of interview questions asked and^the '''A 

suggestion of a ttttudinal changes to be explored . ••- ci 

A Survey of Adult Basic Education In Missouri lflfiS-iQfiQ a n»»w . : :: y "-v & 
' evaluation of a state-wide ABE program . One part of this assessment is af ; ;f " 
follow-up study of former ABE students. Its purpose was ti measure the 
effect? < of the ABE program on Its participants in terms of tiie broad goals ' 
of ABE as stated in Missouri Manual of Operations for Adult Basic Bd una t< on. ;f • 
to make adults "less likely to become dependent on others, improve their L H 
ability to benefit from occupationa 1 and homemaking training , increase their 
opportunities for more productive arid "profitable employment and make them 
better able to meet their adult responsibilities . 4 s Noting a lack of reliable % 
criteria for evaluating "whether a person is less likely to be less dependent V 
or is able to more readily assume adult responsibilities, " the study also -iXL: v 
recognizes the difficulty in measuring the "personal goals of the enrollees 
and the structure of classes to meet enrollee needs. Personal goals are 
P •. ; idiosyncratic ... Instructional programers are equally varied because classes 

my. » are organized to meet these Widely varying needs. " 16 Although the Gateway 
% ' ; ^^^^^^^bIh^^^. difficulties , the Missouri study deals withtihem I ' 
liv : ' ln Cerent ways. First, the Missouri follow-up study gathered data on 7*7% 



Income level and work history of the participant In addition to opinions on 
the ABE experience and problems encountered during that experience. Second, 
participants were surveyed through a mailed questionnaire which was "kept " 
as short and unsophisticated as possible," but which nevertheless assumed 
a certain reading and writing ability on the part of the respondent. Third, 
parameters limited the sample population: onlv students 25. years of age or 
older with less than eight years of schooling who terminated from the ABE 
program in 1967-68 were surveyed. Fourth, local program directors selected 
adults to be contacted and surveyed , with procedure for the selection process 
suggested by the research project directors. Fifth, there was no check on 
the representative populations of graduates and non-graduates in the sample 
population. The 20% returned questionnaires ma^ or may not be representative 
of the total enrollment population. 

In spite of these differences and limitations, Ihe Mlssburt study pre- 
sents several suggestions for the process of conducting 
The first of these is establishing a data bank on st^ 
the second is informing students as' they enrcM^^ 
for a follow-up study and the Ihird is asking students 
view to make suggestions f ot the improvemeitt 

On a local level, a program eva lua tion of; ABE Wia s <3 aie in Shelby Gpiin^ | '--J 
^TSarihessee^^ 

certain personal arid educational characteristics- ^ai might hiy^ : < : i 

implicatioris for program administrators , " A 8 many queistions askiadof students 



were meant to evaluate the effects of the program on its individual parti- 
cipants. It was found, for example^ Jiat students '-thought they were 
able to vote more -intelligently , were more confident of their ability to learn, 
were more aware of health services, and were able to read and understand 
directions, labels, signs, and newspapers better as a result of their 
ABE experiences. 

Unlike the Gateway study, however, the Shelby County study inter- -u 
viewed students who" vere^~blasses at -the time of the study; it was not 
a foUow-up on students who had already terminated from the program. 
Also, most of the students interviewed had completed between nine and 
twelve grades of public school before enrolling in the ABE program, and 
many questions focused on reasons for enrollment but not whether those 
initial aspirations were being realized. Significant contributions of the 
Shelby County study to the Gateway study lie in the format of interview 
questions used and the expected responses to reasons for enrollment 
which, like the Maine study, center around self-improvement and job 
oriented goals. 

A final program evaluation design which has some relevance to the 
Gateway study is one developed in Thailand for the country's Functional 
Literacy and Family Life Education Program. This study is significant in 
that it-aims-af measuring-immediate, ItttWrnWaTe" and ultimate consequence" 
of the program on the learner. These consequences may be "intended or 
unintended as well as anticipated or unanticipated"; they may be "positive, ■■ 



neutral, or negative depending on the point of view of who is affected by 
19 

them." To allow measurement of such unintended or unanticipated 
outcomes by encouraging individual interpretations of the value of the 
educational experience, the Thailand study recommends a loosely struc- 
tured form of interviewing . In such an interview the interviewee defines 
the situation, structures his own account of it, and introduces "notions 

of what he considers relevant, instead of relying upon the investigator's 

20 

notions of relevance." u In this way "evaluative data concerning the 
meaning of the program" will be obtained "both from the perspective of 
those providing the program and from the viewpoint of. . . the learners ' : 
themselves. 1,21 > 

A second category of research that measures effects of basic educa- 
tion programs on their participants includes studies which follow-up students 
who have completed specific goals, such as eighth grade equivaiency or : ; 

high.school, or those who have reached a specified termihatioh {)bint^in 
a program, such as the completion of a 1 7-week d embnslxa tipni cbuirs^ . in ^ + : ^£ 
such studies, non-completers are not followed up. 'Kl 

A series of studies of this type was completed by James Gran, whp . \ 
followed groups of students who graduated from the Jackson CountyV loWa 
Adult Evening High School program in the years 1967 through 1970. The • > '5? 

and financial benefits which the graduates experienced , such as "Job change s; ' 
job promotions, continued education, better mental health, more pride, ' • ; 
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s e lf ' satlsfactlon, being a bB tterpaYftnt, ; li vi ng a happier Ufa, etc. " aa 

There was also an attempt mads to compare the benefits experienced by 
the graduates of the years 1967, 1968, and 1969, to determine if they were 

. consistent* The study differs from the Gateway study in several ways . 
First, there was a uniform achievement level reached by all adult high 
school follow-up participants. Socond, there was a reading level assumed , 
of all participants that permitted the survey to be conducted via mailed 
g^*sstloonal^ in the questionnaire on r^rrfri- 

employment data „ and fourth , there was note systaiDatic^Mp^^m^sure^^ : i 
social and personal benefits although such benefits '^M^m^&^Mtr^^ 

. respondents under "additional comments". 5#iv;'?!'"* 

This series of follow-up studies is valuable to the Gateway study ^ 
in several areas. It suggests a usable format of questions asked of part- l$J$. 
icipants and it shows evidence of both academic and personal gains', 
even to the extent that, "social benefits are probably as important, if 
not more important, to these graduates, as financial benefits." 23 It 
shows consistent responses among classes of graduates and it demonstrates 
that short term follow-up reveals short-term benefits while the four year 



follow-up reveals other long-range benefits. 
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: Pfpy 1 *!?? . h y, the , I 1 "!* 80 * on and rel«vanca_ta_t^j9co^ 

tlonal, and community lives of the ex-students and to provide a three year 

95 

supportive program to reinforce the ABE experience. " One of its objectives 
was to "determine what.kinds of behavioral changes and to what extent 
behavioral changes occur in the adult basic education student as a result 
of their participation in the adult basic education program. " 26 

Another objective of the study was to provide a model system for this 
type of long-range follow-up. The study proceeded on the assumption 
that ABE programs cannot be evaluated by means of standardized tests as 
secondary programs are. Since "the unspoken goal of adult basic education 
la the mastery of skills that will change the life style of disadvantaged 
adults and their families," then, it was concluded , "one possible: method 
of determining whether there is an impact from ABE on life style and what 
; that impact is, is the long-range follow-up study . Changes that occur 

coincident with ABE (or changes deemed desirable that do not occur) , 
* can be considered alongside specific goals of ABE in order to detect 
■■'i^C ar^f,o£tti^^ of the ABE cUent. The 8s4^e^ite 

rt;. • ' in tne.folld«i<!^ip study comprised three groups according to the : ^pe^of 
program the* had participated in: compulsory Title V students, WIN 
;• ; .i^«nts, ; -^;«|udents in a combined ABE-vocational class w^Th^ifoUow-up 
y. '■■ ^tti^^^iiiM^i^^^^^Sliit ittpttMMM; stents; over a .pa^ *#;three^ears. :; ? . . ~ 

" : : ••^'!!^3^ reinforcement of sk^ in ke cog^^^jsnd; 

m affective, realms." 21 
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Although similar In purpose to the Gateway study, this West Virginia 
Module of the Kentucky project differs from the present research in several 
significant ways. First, the classes attended by the 85 follow-up part- 
icipants lasted for a definite time span; there was a greater degree of 
consistency in the hours of instruction experienced by the participants 
as a whole. Second, the follow-up was continuous for a three-year time 
span rather than a single contact with the ex-student af a period of one, 
two, or three years after termination from the program. Third , most parti- 
cipants studied were in the Level III range of ABE. Fourth, the follow-up 
was coupled with support services to former students; picnics and group 
gatherings were held and continual infbrinatiori and reading materials were 
sent to follow-up participants. This was considered "conducive to keeping 
the cooperation of the participants." " Finally, data for the study was 
gathered through mailed questionnaires; casual conversations at informal 
gatherings yielded more information about the participants, but no systematic 
interviewing of students was done. 

The Kentucky study is of value to the present research in that it 
provides guidelines of questions that measure behavioral changes in ; 
family, educational, and community life patterns of former ABE students. ; : 
The study also emphasizes, in its model of follow-up studies, the im- 
portance of buiit-in follow-up pioSSSureiF 

longitudinal follow-up since "responses of former students indicated they 
did not realize how much their schoblij^ 

they had secured employment , H V : > : V 
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Another follow-up study, conducted with students In field-tes ts of 
four ABE systems, had several purposes that were similar to those of the 
Gateway study-. Among the objectives of this research were to determine™ : - ~ 

* -..'*'''••• ••" r'- 

I * • • ' . ' ; • - 

"the extent to which reading skills were retained and participants con- 
tinued interest in educational activities, 1,31 to evaluate "the effects of 
an educational experience on life style" and to evaluate the extent of 
cooperation of local welfare and education agencies with ABE program 
efforts. Several rounds of interviews were held with fie Id test partici- 
pants^ teachers, non-participant welfare recipients, and agency personnel. 
Unlike participants in the Gateway study , participants in the field tests 
had completed one of four 1 7-week class sessions • Information gained 
interviews was used not so much to assess the general Impact of the program 
on the students as it was to compare-and evaluate different teaching methods 
and materials used in the field tests . the study is valuable to Re present \- 
research in pointing but dlMculties involved 

and, indicating some types of changes to be expected in the formed; stud enL > r 
Some respondents ;in the follow-up were difficult to locate—four to five s 1 w )f \ 
contacts were necessary to produce a single interview and to convince 
them of the value of the follow-up study, "people were sick and tlrea^of 
answering questions supposedly in their own interest. V 32 Especially in/ 

■ Ij,-.-^ vl "•• ; ; '.'V * y'iv~;i «- : ••-'v-.K^V'--. ;:.♦.•;•••••> •' * i". • ■•■••f'« .•..:'!-•••.'.•• *«••••'; (. v^--v; •!•'-..•<"•• : -; :r l'r .".v : /; ••^••V>^ 1 * " V • 

■-'* . • t i '...- ' - -\ . v . »;;•..»■♦.<•• j. •.•••■•,:r-." r; - ^ ';■ .. ■': ..' ,- • ■.■ . i " ;" , >>.'-''^., t .y. • ..: ' • • '. .- '->■■■-,■ 11 v,-" " -''-\ •■' • : : ■■ ' ; . - 

the second round of interviews , some respondents were bitter^sinc^^ little ^ 
or no change h^ to^ This made them feel worse thaa before ^ 



30 
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they had been buoyed up and then felt let down, Reading had not become 



pleasurable and "once the stimulation of the classroom experience was 

33 

-ended7~reading-ceased-orwasrlnfrequentr u When^harnge^tchoccnnT'tt- 

was often in the area of social change such as awareness of community 



activities designed to better the lives of the people, 

\ and thetr changes 

i;34 



A fourth study to asses "specific adult behaviors and thetr changes 



over a discrete period of participation in an adult basic education program 1 
was conducted with ABE participants/ tethers and nonparticipants i 
North Carolina in 1969. The study was meant to fill a " need for eva lua - 
Hve research. . . into the program effectiveness of ABE." Special s 
consideration was given to the relevance of ABE to occupational proficiency 
and to change in occupational status , but standardized measures of accul- 
turation # internal-external control, anomie, and educational achievement 
were used . Students* were administered the Tennessee Self-Cbiicept Sdale, 
the ABE Survey of Opinions, and ABLE tests before and after they completed 
60 hours of instruction in ABE. Teachers were surveyed via a mailed ques- 
tionnaire. Results showed both positive and negative changes in^ self- 
concept, decrease in anomie, improved attitudes toward education and 
work, and improvement in internal-external control. 

The study differs in many ways from the Gateway study: stadents 
attend^ c^ 



vious to aiad^afteir instruction, and standariized test instruments were 
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used even though they were found "to be of questionable value for this 

■ ■■■■■ ■ ' 3 6 — 

population. H °° The. value of the study lies in its recognition of the 

need^oi^asses sing the- potential^ 

behavioral changes in the participants. . . especially. . . with regard 
to the impact of the program^n continued participation in programs of 
vocational and technical education at the adult level, changes in 
employment status of the participants, changes in personal and social 
development, changes in attitudes and value patterns, patterns of motiva- 
tion, improved socio-economic status, and participation in the cultural "\ 
aspects of the community." 37 

A similar type of study was also conducted in 1969 with migrant and 
ex-migrant workers to measure changes in social and attitudinal charac- 
teristics . Students randomly selected from threie cf roups of classes > ABE; 
vocational, and pre-vocatlonal, were tested before ami after ihst^lilori ; 
with the following standardized tests: the CaU^ " 
Nluncy 1 s Scale of Accultura tion , Wiijtslow' s Scale of Alienation; ^^&^B^:i 

: Work Beliefs Checklist, and Haller's Occupational Aspirattbn SCTle. 
Changes in pre-test and post-test results were found within each group {■ ' 
aiid differences in changes werb measured between groups . * The AM i^up 

; received more benefits from their program insofar as personal ad justment 

i _was_CQnc.emed.than^d 

?y ^s;^dy was not a follow-up study , although a followrup component 

study only con- 

iLik3f^*5* «wre^_-v^'y ^^p^m^i^&c r : jpopujk^ ttLo^n-, migra nts and ex-migrants, and it used 1 . 



standardized tests to measure social and attitude changes of participants • 
It is significant in its demonstration of ABE effectiveness in the areas 
of social and personal adjustment. 

'—The third category of research studies that have rel^ 
Gateway study is a series of fpUbw--up studies on specific jdte ti^ 
programs to determine the impact o£ -thbsW,^^^ 

success of the participants. Most of these studies cqri?lti&^s^^ 

objective data such as hourly wages, number of months on the Job # and 

the nature of the job rather than subjecttve^date c^ 

toward the job and the value of Job trainings 

For this reason, these studies are of less impoifehtoe 

study, but they will be discussed to emphasize the value they do have as 

follow-up studies, '- r '' : ' , 'X-.j y?\' : r-\ : ';v. •'. ; .":....X 

The Follow-Up of Selected MDTA Programs completed in Utah in 1970 
aims to measure the effects of the progra m on tra inees with inega rd to 
job success and employer and trainee attitudfes toward the job situation. 
In this "study , ' only the trainees who completed the program were followed 
up. Data was collected by mailed questionnaires and objective date 
sought: the number of jobs . held since graduation from the program , the; ; 
means used to locate jobs, the nature of jobs obtained (relevance to field ; : 

';:::{■_.. * ommendation pf this stody th^ 
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A second job assessment follow-up study was done by A . E . Smith in 



factors that distinguish successful from unsuccessful trainees in terms 
of current employment. The definitions used for "successful" and "unstic- 
cussful" trainees did not "account for any change in the values of the 
trainee" and failed "to credit changes occurring within the trainee resulting 
from the project experience. " 39 A variety of people associated with the 
program were interviewed and collected data was subjected to tests of 
significance. Results showed that only one variable accounted for a 
significant d if f erence between successful and unsuccessful groups of 
trainees: successful trainees had been judged cooperative by their 
supervisors The study differs in, significant ways from ttief Gateway study , 
but it does have value to the present research in that the irrterviiE^ng 
process was the same. Interviewers found "the trainees were sometimes 
resistant to interviewing. This was perceived not as a re Jection>ib£ the 
• Iht^lewers , but as an artifact of the culture that makes the disadvan- ' 

^/^^'•^■^ v\ ; V : f ;: : ;^" •:V-' ; -4o'- r : "' : -:'- : .-. y ^-^ : y~- : ::r^ 

teg^^yary of strangers v M Interviewers also found that the 11 population 
was highly mobile, and; individuals frequently moved several times- since - 

gth^^ (ma npower program) . Neighbors and childreh of ten 

^•'/;^;}^C.:' -i/' :\':C.:;;;::^-'}X : ^V ! f " :\ X\^v^ ' ■ : '*;X^ 

S ffji^wsd;' be a : source of helpful ihfomaj^^ gloria lly ptp^t^ • 

v .^-^tb^ the research team. "' 



of : itt objectives to: show the' 
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post-program employment status of its trainees a)^ 



study there wa s a control group of a sampia px inose people wnp appueq / : ; 
ior the program but.did not receive traJUUng^ : \ ifiteiae people/a^ • 4> 

were given personal interviews which 6^ job related info^ 

the MtssriiM ^ 




mw^cltide cUerit intemerivs ^ ,* ^ ^ i 

■ ' . • . ..... •:<•„.- • v. : •/ , '■:■<:', * • - ;• i, ^-^ «:.•;'..•' - «:. : , v : • -'V..v : "■ • :v^:«^'-m. >r - ; - ^-v- - - -v. •v.ks 

^ students who have te&ched a specific tennination point,. and^foUpw^p <*} •< ^ 

studies of ibb training prbgrams^^l^ ' !2 ^ 



studies of job training 
of former trainees. 
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A ^ork Statement-for-Aduli^ducaAtQii ^ ^ 

Adult Education Center. Morehearf Vont„r.v,^ 1 



Adult Education Center, Morehead , Kentucky) 
2 Ibid. p. 3. 

nf th!^ 11 ^ o S ; G *? iXh * n6 Willian > P. Kent, A longitudinal ^ 
of the Adult Basic Ed ucation Progr am. Final Yp a ii e ^.^ T—^ 

Systems Development Corporation, 1973), p. 3-1. '1 
4 Ibid. p. 1-2. ' 
5 Ibid . ; 

; ^bid. pp. 1-7,1-12, and 2-29. ^ T " : 

'ibid, pp l-i . These types of students-represent a sizeable portion 
s ABE enrollment in 1973, 1974, and 1975. 
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Chapter III 



The Deslgp of the Study 



'introduction ■ ;.:';..''f- 

Purpose of this chapter is to delineate- the methodology used in cori-5 3- Ml 
:ft^9^ s /*!^^ consists of three' 

bate^omjporiehts: the selection bf the sample^ 

of the.survey instrument, -and > process of-cpnduetihg .individua 1 interviews; M 
In addition, the chapter contains aa alaboration of the types of problems con- 33 

' >sL:~ ' ■- - ...„,' J -. ..'<.- 

sideretUr* conducting the foikw-up study, a summary of the ABE program and c' 
„clieiitele groups for the years sampled, and a brief summary of the process of' \ ®J2 



Problems a nci S bectal- Gonsid era tions of the ABE FoUbw-up Stu^v ^ :f : ^ ;l i ^ 

Since Adult Basic Education differs from other educational programs in the J 
clientele groups it serves, in its operational systems and.in the nature of the ' ' " 7' * ? 

•."•^•.Vv -V'-' i'v*-* •"' ' V' *. •"' •' ; . ».,.--' *" ! ... ' '•..'» •'*> • ; r-v. "•• '. ''Sh' -.^ -ii-. <: i- «V-^* 

d|a^n^^ fpUpw-up : st^ 

usual followrup procedures and ; determine the types of information that can pe ' 1^ ^ ft ^ 
elidited from such a study, '•- * .• - 



1 



cannot speak English and may not be literate in their native language. This 



has implications for a follow-up study in that the vocabulary of the questions must 
.... be simplified and reading on the part of the participantsmust be kept to a mini- 
mum . 

Second, there is no consistency in the number of hours a student spends in 
the program* Adult learning centers offer individualized instruction and have 
open time schedules so that students may enroll at any time and remain in the 
program as long as their personal situation pertnits . Duration of the educational^ 

. experience can vary from ten tblTthbW provide more - : 

structured patterns of instructional hours , but within an ABE program there ts-^ :t 'f 

: variety of classes and a variety of hours of instruction provided by each class; 

'V-.-v:- •* • . •. • • , • ! *' • • ' ' • : ■ ' ". ■'. 

■ '• ". .-v. . - : • . • ; " ■ • . ■ ■ . ■ ' • •• • •■ : v.- .'■ '■*'.■' ", V- , :>.j ... 

J;.;:^Si^ey: questions must be appropriate for studerits who have received- a ny niiriib^ i 

H^c'^A^ffilrd consideration is that there is no consistency \iii^the ?s^d-ents^ddu-- 
■a catipnai background or experience at entry, nor standard academic achievement 

-i level at termination from the program . Since the program structure is highly r - f 
* individualized , it serves a range of students which includes those who have 1 ^ 
^ M who have b high school diploma but are^ndtton- 



|> ; v : ally illiterate , and those to some degtee^hctto 

-""^^ ; . * rr -.-. ~ , " . ' ** : . > 4 * J '" 
'v^ahe^-grpjBram provides instruction for the student to/prdgrei^ 



0 through the GED . Follow-up questions must account for this range of ach- 
ievement. — 

Fourth, students enter the program for a wide variety of reasons. For many 
students, ABE is voluntary education; other students enter ABE classes or learning 
centers as part of a stipend program. Individual student goals, therefore, may 
be influenced by the nature of the stipend program or the student's own recep- 
tivity to the ABE program . The ABE follow-up study must therefore include 
questions which measure a variety of possible student goals as well as a variety 
of effects which the program has on Its participants. 

Fifth , many students experience a language and communication barrier 
with respect to standard English. Follow-up questions must, therefore, be 
understood by respondents so that they will elicit valid responses. When 
possible, there must also be language empathy between interviewer and respondent. 

Since the program differs in these respects from other educational programs, 
the follow-up of the ABE program differs from other follow-up studies as well. 
In the Gateway follow-up, for example, a comparison of pre-program and 
follow-up data Is not possible since students' attitudes and aspirations were 
not measured upon entrance to the ABE program. Responses concerning such 
attitudes and goals are based on the respondents' memory of those goals at the 
time of the follow-up study. Furthermore, there Is no control group in the 
Gateway follow-up design, even though it is generally agreed that an ideal 
research design would include one. The nature of the program and its partici- 
.jSpnti, however, make such a control group difficult to define and obtain, m 



the Gateway follow-up study, data analysis is based on a comparison of groups 
within the. sample population. V . 

It is with recognition of these vari. bles and limitations that the ABE follow-up 
aims to measure opinions, attitudes, and behavior changes of a variety of 
former participants. It is meant not so much as a testing of scientifically 
determined hypotheses as an attempt to gather information on the former part- 
icipants' perspectives of the value of the Gateway program. 

Gateway Adult Basic Ed ucation Program in 1973, 1974. and 197S 

the following summary of the ABE program at Gateway Technical Institute ;H 
in the years 1973, 1974, and 1975 is presented to provide a frame-of-reference - 
for the design of the follow-up study, to indicate the scope oi;.Mi^£^^^f^^ 
and to enumerate the varied clientele groups participating in ABE in the. three | 
years from which the follow-up sample is drawn. The district lnc^es;bpth , * v / 'f 
rurafand urban counties and provides a variety of program ojffe^ 
; V' in 1973, 1 , 340 students enrolled in ABE, Adult Learning Cel^rs^ere ^ ' rM 

operated in Delavan, -.Kenosha, and Racine, and at Southern Colony Training 1$' 

. ■', .• . v l ,- . . :.. r \jJ .,^/A::\.:;-;;;.r<. ■ 

School. Students in learning centers included stipend students ^rougn WlN ' ' 

and UMOS; some students received Veterans Benefits orDVR funds. The clients 

at Southern Colony were . employees of the training school, inmates of the State 

Farm at Union Grove, and individuals from the "community. A variety of classes 

was sponsored in all parts of the district. In Walworth County ' a mini-lab was* 



established at the Christian League for the Handicapped , serving adults with 
various degrees of physical disability . A program at the Walworth County Ach- 
ievement Center provided academic training and work orientation fw a; group Of 
mentally retarded adults. A class for retarded adults was held at;High;^dge:' : ' 
Hospital. Basic reading , writing, speaking, and listening skills were taiight ; : 
to adult classes in local schools and halfway houses. Some client^ \were i : ' 
emotionally disturbed adults; some were ESL students , many of whom we^e" 
. Spanish. Classes were held to prepare adults for citizenship and to teach V. 
consumer education; some workshops were held to teach basic math j3fitis, ; 
and special instruction was provided to prepare students for the written driver's 
license exam. 

The Adult Basic Education program in 1974 had many of the same character^ 
istics as that of 1973. A total of 1,133 enrollees attended classes and learning 
centers. Adult learning centers were open in Delavah, Kenosha, and Racine. . 
Small group sessions were held in three of the learning centers where students 
studied consumer education, coping skills, and interpersonal relationships , 
as a way of learning English . ABE classes served many of the same groups of 
people as in 1973; those at the Christian League for the Handicapped and the 
Walworth County Achievement Center served physically handicapped and mentally 
retarded adults respectively. Classes for Spanish-speaking, home-bound women 
were held in the participants' neighborhood , and classes were held on migrant 
farms for other Spanish-speaking adults. , Cther classes for basic reading; 1 
ilffiftw'v spea king , , a nd listening skills were held in local schools, neighborhood , 



centers/ day care centers, and halfway houses. One class in job related 
instruction and-several classes in driver's license preparation and citizenship 
were held . 

A total of 1,703 students were enrolled in various ABE programs in 1975. 
Adults learning centers were open in Dela van, Kenosha, Racine, and Burlington. 
Classes were continued at the Christian League for the Handicapped , and the 
Walworth County Achievement Center. Other classes in job related instruction, 
reading for the driver's license, reading, writing, speaking, and listening skills , 
citizenship, and basic education skills were held. Clientele in these classe 
included UMOS students > other ESL students, physically and eniolionaliy hand i- 

: v capped students , and mentally retarded adultsV Many classes were held in 
cooperation with community agencieis £uc^ 

; ■ ; Some classes provided a basic; sW 

An effort was made to combine ABE with skill training and, in ESIi classes , to ^1 

. . ^ , _ ......... , ... t . , r / ; .. ^ ^^^ r/ ^ ^ ^ 

focus on community orientation and functional TOnversatipM M j": ^ r'^ 

.■V During the three fiscal years ^ vertd 
.operated in a variety of instmctibnal setting^ and served a.'*^^ 
: ' cation needs; LikewiseV clientele ^rcnips : . wiaire^ia 

^ Students of many dljKereht ethnic origins , st^ \ T 

intelligence, emotionally stable and unstable students, English liM^^inglish ' ^li 
sneaking or ESJ; st^ents^ and both stipend and hdn~stipend attld^^ts. Cbnteftt fjji 
areas ranged from reading, math, social studies, pre-vocational training and ESL to h 

glpj^ ■-. : 



Selection of the Sa mple Population 

In determining the population which would be used for the f dUow-up study - 9 ; 
a ten percent sample was drawn from each of the; three years encompassed by 
the follow-up study. The first step in this process was; the : cbm'pUatto^ j • - , 

list of all enrollees in the ABE program for each of the years 1973 ^4197$ ; £^ 
If a student had enrolled twice in the same year; he was only courit^/<^^ 
th6 Compila^ibri of total eiro^ 

succeeding years , he was counted in each year' s enrollment to 

ula ted number of hours 6f instruction for those years was ta bulated for the date 

of final teminatio^ 

the foilow-up study were numbered equehtially so that each enrollee in the program , 
for each year was assigned d number for 

in 1973, 1,133 enrollees in 1974, and 1, 703 enrollees in 1975. From a list of 
random numbers a ten percent sample was selected from each of th9 ^iree en- J r 
rollment lists. From each of these samples, students who were still; enrolled j 
in the program at the end of fiscal year 1975 were considered acti^ 
eliminated. Those remaining terminated students comprised the original Sam^ 
population for each of the three years of the follow-up study (List I). In ^ addition; • • 
random numbers were drawn for epch year (Lists II and III) as back-up and re- 
placement names to be used when students from List I could not be interviewed . / 
A summary of this process can be found in Table I. 
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. ■ Table 1 ' : ;,;>' ; 
SUMMARY OF THE SAMPLE SELECTION PROCESS 

[ Still active 7/75; sample 



year 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Total Sample 10% 
Enrollees of Total 



1,340 
1, 133 
1,703 



134 
113 
170 



Eliminated : 
From Sample 

17 
71 



Total 



population 
List I 



111 
96 
99 

306 



Replacements 
List II List III 



111 
96 
99 



111 
96 
99 



306 ; 306 



1 tfeconi s wer$ .checked for each student 'in 'the .'sample; .populi^i^ : X-i ^ ; M$& 

y determine the f Ina 1 termination d^ from the.jABE 
; : r mulated hours of iristmcttorw \ Those students Who te f^mfy^ff^ 
than that from which thev were drawn were olaced lit the samrilp ^nl^the : ;vriiir^^-^ ; ^-^ 
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and telephone number. Those students who indicated on the returned post card 

that they did not want to participate were replaced by a name from list It. ; - ; .^-'^S 

Likewise , students for whom no address could be found Iw^ also replaced 

an alternate name from List II. As toe interview process processed i sliniiar ' 

, : , : ,V •• ; :'.;?'.- ■■V:: f ' : ;;- "'i .'■ ! \ 

replacements were made from Lists li and in when people i^e*s:amp&' : ^pii^^; f££| 

:tetton were unavailable^^ Ih each year there .^ere se 



In each year there were several cases ' # =' ?f 
t n nor- that from 'List lll waiiiaM6 te 

" ■•"< ■ ' • Y* ' it " J ■ \ , '''J' • , ' 

were aval In hi a ffrwri : in^i>^^«ii^''<^•5ft•':'.•i'•.•• 



where neither the replacement from List n 

interviewed . Since extra replacements were available from some^oie^ 
; the original' sample population (List I) who had already . beerC^tel^ie^ 
extra replacements were used "as'LlrtW'aM^ 
When/the ttrhe d<?qdline for toe interviewing 

still some people left who were not able to be interviewed but who h^ 
replaced. A summary of toe replacement process for each of the three follow-up 
years is given in "able 2 . A further analysis of reasons (for replacementdWill : 



be presented in this chapter with a discussion of toe interviewing i process . 
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Table 2 'V '':■"■] . ' "Z ;? %; ':V-*V 



SUMMARY OF REPLACEMENT PROCESS 

Year from which Names in Replacements used interviews Not completed; 
name was drawn Ltey. (Lists II-III) v Completed Not replaced 

1973 111 116 • . . ^lot"^ 

1974 96 93 85} : a'/ . * 

1975 _99 _77 84 15 



Totals 306 286 273j ' 33 



Of the 273 interviews completed, three were discarded because of ques- 
tionable interviewing technique . Of the remaining 270 interviews , 64 were 
with students who had terminated in 1973, 95 were with students . who had term- 
inated in 1974, and 111 were with students who had terminated In 1975; The 
tabulation of completed interviews by year and by hours categories is given in 
Table 3. 

Table 3 

TABULATION OF COMPLETED INTERVIEWS 
BY YEAR AND BY CATEGORIES FOR HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 

Hours of Instruction 



Category 1 
Year, 0-25 hours 


Category 2 
25-50 hours 


Category 3 
51-100 hours 


Category 4 

100+ hours Total 


1973i : 30 


; 14 


11 


9 '64- 


1974 20 


18 


15 ; 




1975 26, 


. • 21 .' ■ 






^.■Totals': 76 v 


:53 : :^ : ' 


■ '"'•'•46 ir..\':'t 





} • ' The number of respondents with more than 100 hours 6f lMt$$^llPi$tf'- 

ahd 1975 is proportionately large. This is because responses of stiidenis who ' 
l^pere.in the program over a period of severaiyears 'were Analyzed .lh^^r: 
i ; their final temtaatlon , and . they would tend to fall in the category. of mo^hours 
of Instruction since they were in the program oyer such a long perloi oftimew 
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/ Ihie Development of t he Survey Tn^ ^U- j " > . V' V ^ 

: V;'; ^ ekurvey ln 8trument used ^mm^ id^i^^^Z X^Vt 
to gather data relating 




: Severar limitations encountered in the 
* direct na^ ct the type of follow 
First, information concerning goals, attitudes, and imp 
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mental abilities. Second, many former ABE students have been served by a 
variety of community agencies and programs or have also participated in other 
adult education programs. Valid responses to survey questions can only be bbr ; ; 
tained when a respondent focuses on a particular ABE experience in answering 
questions. It is difficult for many respondents to clearly isolate this experience 
in their thinking, and it is all fee more difficult for them to attribute perceived 
effects solely to the ABE program. Third , questions included in the interview 
schedule cannot all be appropriate for a variety of clientele groups included in 
the sample population. Many questions^ for example ; seem pa rttcularly inap- 
propriate for students who experienced only a few hours of ABEinstxwt^ 
These concerns were considered endemic to a distri^ 
were handled as such throughout the development of therj^e^ 

, ; : ; • The survey instrument consisted of an interview schedule ^ i\ 
oped in? several stages. Initially a group of teachers ^ aides, arid counselors from , 
the Gateway ABE program formulated a "laundry list" of jquesl^^ ^eUctt I \M 

first five objectives of 
^ty^ and re-ordered ' by the ies^arcHw , ' 

roug]^. interview form; Special attention was given to selection pi a relative y;"> 
balance of questions measuring academic and non-acadQmla;effects , and to wordl»^^ ; ; 
■ and format of questions . The rough interview form wa s ttyen ; sutoitted to the ■ : .;y;S, 
: - ^ who had compiled the original questions fo^ ; ^ 

eliciting suggested revisions . The interview schedule was then revised a 



s^ond time with special attention to this format arid ordering of questions;. 
AiS$iS&^^ 

the^econd j^e^slon . A first draft of the interview schedule was 0^,B^k>^ :A 
a variety of reviewers witWnlini^ o 

to provide suggestions from many points of view arid included other Gateway 

ABE staff, ABE coordinators in plh^ ABEYisSM 

varsity educators, and sjurVey research personnel trained in intei^iew r 

niques . Suggestions gathered from these resources yrere compiled and used; in 

the compilation of a second draft- interview schedule. These suggestions helped - 

prioritize questions and shorten the draft fo a . ten^ 

complete in an hour. The second draft ihtei^^ 

field test of the instrument conducted -y/ith a variety of sta^ 

district who terminated from theA^ resuiti : '! 

of the field test, the final interview schedule was developed/ 

in the data gathering process of the foilow-u^ 

in ^the. final refinement of this wording of* questions and a further ei^^ 

peripheral questions which did not elicit significant informaUoni A copy of the 

final interview schedule and instructions to the interviewers can be found in ■ 

Appendix A. 

The Interviewing Process 

Due to the varied nature of the ABE program and the former clients. of that ,'.'•<'•.• , 
program who were in tte sample population,, most interviewers for the follow-up 
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study were selected from among the ABE professional and para professional staff . 
It was decided that those people most familiar with the program would empathize 
with and better understand the responses of those former students In the sample 
population. It was also felt that staff members who were familiar with the prob- 
lems of ABE clientele would be able to establish a better Interview rapport than 
professional Interviewers or other Interviewers brought in from the community. 
The directors of the study hoped that staff members would also be In better touch 
with Information from subculture groups in the community which would help them 
contact members of the sample population. Interviewers who were ABE staff 
members were not to interview former students with whom they had worked or 
identify themselves as ABE staff. 

Some interviewers, however, were selected on the basis, of their familiarity, 
or past experience with disadvantaged groups, some had had profeasional inter- 
viewing experience in the communities involved and some were selected for their . 
knowledge of other languages. An attempt was made .to^f^^^^iiB^^Wy 
Interviewers: men and women, younger and older people, and members of; ethnic 
and minority groups . This permitted matching of interviewers and. residents ip: 
encourage more comfortable interview situations. It was also decided that inter- 
views would be done by individuals rather than teams of two. This was to lessen 
any. intimidation and to increase the possibility of relaxation on the part of the 
respondent. It was assumed that most interviews would take place in the 
respondent's home, although arrangements, could be made for use of other loc- 
ations if. desired by the respondent. 



52 
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A one-day training session for interviewers was held on March 13, 1976. 
Training was done by the project directors and researcher, with the assistance 
, : of a community program specialist with experience in interviewing arid interviewer 
training. During the session, the importance of the study and reasons for each 
of the questions of the-interview were explained to interviewers . Interviewing 
techniques of probing for further responses, recording responses accurately; 
and editing were also explained and practiced by interviewers in rolerplaying • 
sessions. Interviewers were also instructed in the administration of the ? Word'- 
recognition section of the Wide Range Achievement Test included in ^e interview 
schedule to verify reading grade levels of the respondents. A copy of the written 
instructions to the interviewers which were distributed at this session can also 
be found in Appendix A. Interviewers were provided with letllers of introduction, ; 
identification badges, sufficient copies of the survey instrument,. and instruc- 
tions on how to use it. As further means of identification, they were given a 
copy of the letter which had been mailed to prospective interviewees^ They 
were also supplied with Gateway pens and small personal phone books which 
were given to respondents at the end of the interview as tokens of appreciation. 

The interviewing process began immediately after the training session and 
was originally intended to last for a period of six weeks. Due to many difficulties 
encountered in this stage of the research, however, the interviewing process 
was extended seven more weeks until June 21, 1976. During this time, inter- 
viewers were in weekly contact with project personnel to return cover sheets of 
interviewees who could not be located or interviewed and to receive new interview 



assignments. Problems encountered were many and varied. Most addresses 
proved to be out-of-date; many former students had moved several times since 
attending the ABE program. Many interviewees had no phone or had changed to 
unlisted numbers. Much interviewer time was spent. traci ng down information 
that resulted in "dead ends. " Some information was gained from relatives and 
neighbors. Subculture communities, however, were often tight-lipped and 
closed to interviewers trying to locate respondents. Reassurance from people 
who were trusted within these subcultural and minority groups was needed for 
respondents to agree to be interviewed. Getting "in the door" proved consist- 
ently to be, a major problem. The purpose of the study was difficult for inter- 

/viewers to explain to potential participants. Many respondents were very 
suspicious at first, although they were generally receptive to the study by 
th« end of the interview . Some res pond ents had heavy work schedules -and 
found it difficult to find time to participate in the inteWiew. J^any people 

t from the sample population simply could not be located; this 'ABE-populaltion 
proved to be extremely mobile and unsettled . A summary of rea^bn^ 
incompleted interviews appears in Table 4.* 
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Table 4 



REASONS FOR NON-COMPLETED INTERVIEWS BY YEAR 





1973 




1974 


1975 




:.TotaLiSL.ofjil9L 


A« No current address 






fo 


TOO/ 

73% 


61 


67% 


224! 




1. not at address 


















given-no ^ further info 


64 




58 
15 




4Q 
12 




171 




\: 2. moved 


26 




.... , ..... . 
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B. inappropriate to 














. 


, ' • r •< , •• 


interview 

1^ 


10 


7.&% 


8 


;v^8%t 




£$% 




■ ■■■{.. i.. - T.^:,^"- 










■•; .>'• ~/„..;v 




*; '/^o^ 


remember class 


5 




. 5 




>■'<■■ (I 








2. Health 
» 3» emotionallv dis- 


1 

•1 ' 




0 










mill 




2 , 




1 




•k-i" : , 




4 




■ . umer 


2 




2 






<.'••*' ••■< 






G. Un^Uing to parti- 


















■.-";\-ctpate;. ; "''^ • ■ "~ 


21 


16% 


6 


6% 


't:: : #. : -\f" 


9% 


35 




■ ■ ■ 1 > refused interview 


19 




3 




8- ' ■ ■" 


V 30 




2^^i^ he/she never 
; cla ss/learn- 
















• -tiig center ' . . ' 


2 - 




3 












DvDied 


• ' . > 2 ,,, 


1,5%} 




1% 




jr.' 

1%. 


•.' "•■ 




iTEt Interviewer did not 


■ ♦ H. *A* * i» 
















• ■ - 3» • ^ . ..» " . 
















contact- -not repla ced 


















by $/2l/76 : 


_7 


5%. 


li 


11% 


11 3 


ii% 


33 


:;:v-\id% ; t i 



11 

'ism 



TOTAL 1 30 99% 99 ^99% 90v :98 f 5% 313 
Is is noteworthy that 224 (70%) of the 319^ 



99% 



were 



^ leted because the interviewee was not Ideated . Al^^ 
I 35 respondents (11%) who were unwlUlng to participate in the interview. This 'Si 



was indicated either by a -no- respon se on the return posi cafd'or a refusal to 
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a personal contact by an interviewer. Some of the latter told interviewers that 
they had never attended any class or learning center and had not participated in 
the ABE program. There was also a certain number of respondents who were 
" part of the sample population and who were not interviewed for some special 
.reason. It was inappropriate.to interview some students Who were retarded or 
mentally or emotionally disturbed and , when contacted , couid not remember the 
class they had been int. ..Several of these former -students' were actually met for 
an interview. The resulting "interviews" contained so few responses, however, 
that they were, considered non-complete . 

In those interviews that were completed, interviewers experienced a variety 
of difficulties ranging from overcoming suspicion barriers , to dealing with lang- 
uage and communication barriers of former ESL students, to handUngJnterruptions 
by other people in £he household, especiaUy ch^renl ^ experience It 
was found that interviews went better when women -interviewed wo^men and jnen 



>.. ; . ■ \*-z-tz: 



I interviewed men, when; blacks. ^ihteryiewed^blac 
: c>W? le lntervlewed Spanish^speaking respondent ;tt^^ a h ^ 'JV^jfl 

ready knew .> a fbmer teachsr . : • - - : . .339 



; : ; initial contact by a person the respondent already knew, /a r&wtoiSSw 
V; ^We f .for example^ the respondentia receptivity 

| fears and suspicions . Some interviewers discove 

Si?^ U P a ^ ^t?^iew ap^toent^ ; ;^ 

a * ^terviewer 1 s comments on^e^^ 

^ :th& ^r.r— ■; 



0 
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I have discovered the Importance of personal contact. In 
this case—besides being cautious about "hostility,^ 
apprehensive about the neighborhood, and having the 
interviewee ha ng up on me on the telephone , I chose a * 
personal visit anyway since I was so curious about the 
possible -hp^ 

Also, being an avid pet lover, I have discovered that 
' almost anyone with an obviously well cared-for pet > 
will respond to another "pet lover. " Using a coriilrion * ^ 
Intere s t lik* Hats > it lis ea sy to slip into the interview . 

Many good experiences resulted frbm the interview process • Once an 
interviewer was able to sit down and interview a; former student, the interview v : 
itself generally went well. Many former students, appreciated the efforts of the ; ' 
ABE program to follow-up on their progress. To many respondents, the interviewer 
represented a link to Gateway Technical Institute and an impetus t<^serioiis con- 
sideration of a return to ABE classes or other educational programs . A 

Upon completion of the interview process, a review was made of the inter- 
viewers and debriefing sessions were held in Kenosha and Racine. It was found 
that the best interviewers were those who were convinced of the importance of 
the study , accurate in following directipns of administering the interview , per- 
sistent in their attempts to locate people and set appointments , and assertive 
in their manner of requesting an interview. Interviewers having these qualities 
did not necessarily fall into any cultural, sex, or experience-based grouping. 
The debriefing sessions with interviewers produced some valuable insights 
and a c count s of the interviewing probes s . There wa s genera 1 agreement tha t 
respondents gave honest answers, even on the personal questions .asked In -'the; 
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interview. Interviewers indicated Utmost respondents, once contacted /were 
receptive to the interview. The most difficult interviews were those in which 
the respondent didn't speak English very well or was mentally retarded or in- 
competent. A consistent trouble spot in the interview was the WRAT word recog- 
nition test. People balked at reading the word lists or were embarrassed by them. 
Some respondents were uneasy answering, questions concerning stipends they 
had received, library card usage, and voting habits. It was generally agreed that 
the interviews themselves were a rewarding experience. ' The most difficult part 
of the process was locating respondentsand making the first contact. 

Analysis of the Data V 

The interview schedule was examined by data processing personnel and 
a code for each possible response was established. Open-ended questions 
were not coded . Completed interviews were coded onto computer sca^sheets ; 
which were then processed to give. frequency lotions for^|||on^e ior V ^ 
^^ws falling jin^ 

^lysia of certain responses^as^c^^ 

the next chapter of the study. :^: ''\^ 
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Footnote 



1 This procedure varies somewhat from that which was originally proposed 
forlhe follow-up study. Originally, the percort of studente • 
category of the sample population for a; given year wa s to t>e" this ^s&iteTas /thf " .\ 
percent of students in the tota 1 enrollment for that year who fell ^thin ; ; ; • 
~cal^^ 

information concerning tke^houri^ ; theT t btel;e^ J 

ation to make the esteblish^^ 
Students in the sample^ pc^u^^ 

of instruction without controls f or r numbers of students in each category. 
A serond m 

meht bf the hours categories ^emselveis • : Orig^ 
which would have grouped studehts by: ' ; v 0^25^^ 

I76:?25l^ 
m<^ 

From the information that was available on;totel^hours of instruction for leach • > 
student, the number of students in eua<&^at^ 
three follow-up years. This OTouping 
spent more than 1 00 hours in the pi^rati^^ 
25 hours in the program. It was felt thaimore^gniflca 
detected by the follow-up stiriy if t^ 
were broken down further and the original to 
were combined. Thus Ihe filial hours categories ^ 
ablished. 



Results of the Research 



Ihlrbduction 



" ■ 4 

• " : ! & 

..... iV-rl 



Data obtained from ithe survey interviews was arranged in tabular form ^ 




mmmmmmmmm wmm. i ■ .-. -mm 
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• respondents' perceptions of effects of ABE on family relationships; 

• respondents 1 personal perceptions of the value of the ABE program and Its 
effects on their community participation roles; 

- the^ ef f ects of tt^ 

' achievement levels. _ t '••••^.Ji; 

Conclusions and recommendations of the study are presented in Chapter VL 

Impressions of. Attitudes toward, and Overall Rating of the ABE Program • 
Respondents were asked to state the mode of instruction which they 
experienced in the ABE program* Of 270 respondents, 72 attended classes, 
133 attended learning centers, and 65 attended both classes and learning 
centers . Those respondents who attend e joth classes and learning centers 
were asked to state a preference for one or the other mode of instruction. Of 
65 respondents, 17 indicated no preference for either the class or the learning 
center. Preference of the other 48 respondents are indicated in Tables 5 and 6 . 



- v ; \ . 



• -' ; : : • ; ; Table 5 V I...' '., 

Preference of Classroom or Learnlng^enter 
— * JbxYear, Expressed in Percentage— ; 

N * 65 







1974 ~- 


1975 " 


""Total" .7" 


Preferred classroom 


9.2 


16.9 


' 15.4 


41.5 


• ; . Pref ereed learning ..,'v. 
•. center •>. 




12.3 


15.4 


32.3 


: - v No preference 


7.8 


. 4.6 - 


13.8 


26.2 V 7'V-- 


$rf$- :• '■ v Total ' : 


21.6 


33.8 


44. 6U 


100.0+ .1;, 
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In two of the three years, respondents indicated a preference for the 
classroom; in 1975 preference for the classroom and learning centers was 
equally divided. By hours of instruction, respondents 1 preference was also for 

- classroom-instruction , with- the exception of ehts with 2 6: tcr50 - 
hoxiirs of instruction, who indicated more preference for the learning c^iit^r ., v 
Overall, a slight preference for classroom ins^ctioh was expre^ 

Respondents were ask^^ 
The question was left open-ended so that respondents could list all ^ 
of infonnation; 285 responses were recorded . Most frtque^ 
a source of information was a friend or family member. T^ia 
across all categories of hours of instruction and all y^ra e^ 
Recruiters and counselors , especially those from Gateway , were conisistejtitly 
mentioned as! a source of information in all yearsi and ^11 ^ 
instruction. Responses in the "other" category 
pondents only indicated a vague remembrance of get^ng to knew a 
program. Others elaborated on categories already mentioned , such as listing 
counselors from WIN or immigrant service agencies. A summary of the ;;-ite»^riiiBS'"'" 

-ts^ound-in-fFabl&s-T-er n d 6. ■ • ■ — — — — , ' ■ • ' ■v"/' ' Vi.vV \ 



......... , 
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. Table 7 

Sources of Information about the ABE Program, 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 





1973 


imuit 
1974 


pie res pons 
1975 


BSJ 

Total 


Friend or family member 


;'. 5.? 


11.2 


13.3 


30.2 


Recruiter or counselor 


3.8 


7.4 


8.8 


20.0 


Newspaper or brochure 


4.9 


3.1 


2 .5 


10.5 


Social worker 


1.0 - 


5.3 


3.5 


9.8 


A current ABE student 


1.7 


. 1.4 ■ ,, 






Other 


6.0 


7.4 


10.9 


^ 24.3 - 


: . Total 


23.1 


;35^8:'^;V 


•••' ; 4i'jr " ' 


i bo^o + ; 



Tabled 



Sources of Informatiori about thfe ABE Progra 
by Hours of Instruction, Expresse*'* - " ' 

i - ' N = 285 



it. 




i^Ne^I* brochure 



7.4 



6.0 


.. .•.•."3.5 


2.8; 




1.7 


; 1.0 




, ' 7..0 . ; 9.8 . 30.2'^p 

VV. : /.:;, 3.8 10.5 \ ; || 

, ... .Ji I liHi ||i • 5 i /f z- 
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Respondents were also a sked if they Jit d er oouraged other people to 
attend the ABE program. Responses were consistent in each of the years and 
• each of the categories of hours of Instruction, Of ?70 respondents, 192 (71.1%) 
vr Indicated they had encouragedothers: to 

with the high number of respondents who indicated that they themselves had 
. heard about the program from a friend or family member, 

A series of questions asked respondents to elaborate their initial worries 
and apprehensions about the ABE program , arid to report aspects of the program; 
. which helped them adjust to it. Of all respondents 101 (37%) indicated that 
they had no worries when they entered the ABE program. Responses from the 
other respondents who indicated that they did have worries are found in Tables 
•s^ 9 and 10. Consistent areas of wony were apprieherisions about the usefulness 
of the program and concerns that the participant had been away from school for 
a long time. Responses coded in the "other" category covered a wide range/ U 
f ? ; but generally concerned ; '-heat&V 
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Table 9 



Worries 

by Year, Expressed in Percentage 



N « 347 



(multiple responses) 





1973 - 


1974- 


~197S~ " 


• Total ~ 




Away from school for a 
longtime 


4.6 


10.7 


13.2 


28.5 : 




Didn 1 ! know if program 
would help 


4.6 


6.3 


7.3 


18.2 . 




Difficulty with English 


4.0 


4.6 


6.9 




" ■ ■■: 7'7-'-' •> -'• ;S7HI$ 
• " ■■?■••. -{< :^:&M 


; couldn 1 1 


2.6 


5:8 - 


■ : -: : :4. : 9:l;;fi 


* ; i...l3;2/;W 


■ - ^ ■ . v.^ 


/ Too old to learn 


2.6 


4.0; 




^'i;-ii>o : ■ .7 


• •• v . •• . «: * •^'.'.•;v.-«5?& 


Mse^jcc^ ' • ; 

'^^^''^•■iV^^:' • " i - . : • ,'. . . . 
:='::-Ofher.- 


1.7 


3.5 " 


Mil 


ftsi; ;: ;^|6i^^ 


-v- , ; , • ,■■>-;* 




0 

ERIC 
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, v Table 10 ^1^;.^ 

Worrtes -Experienced Initially by! Respondents 
by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 



;N = 34? (multiple responses) 





ur"&o nrs 


6D-OU nrs 


oi~iuu nrs 


iuu+ nrs 


Total *A 


; Aw?y?ife for a 
long time 




: x/:i.2;j^v 


3.4 ' ' 


10.7,; 


; ' % '#^',;£-' 




5.5 






8.1 » 


•■' .i.8.;.2>| 


ft^cmlty With English" 






. 2 .« •;' • 


'4.3 


15.5" 


; they .couldn't 


'. 4.3: 


2.0 




6.0 ' 


: 13.2 

... , > >• 


?vi^3p^id"td learn 




1.2 


2.0 


4.9 




?elt uncomfortable , 


.3 


^ lU • 




2^6 


4.6 ' 


bt^r ' y 


' Z.9 






, 3.2 


1 9.0 


"'0- . ,• Total- 


29.1 




13;2 ■ : 


39.8 


?fiojp!o||- 



1 




•.7-s*''.iV4, 
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Wh€tti respondents who ha<Lin<Uc«Ufid initial worries a-nd. concerns were 
asked whether they stopped attending the ABE program because of those worries 
or continued to attend the pifogram, 72 . 2% indicated they continued and 27. 7% 
„.._Jndicated the^ 

survey and in all hours of instruction categories. 

Respondents were then asked which of several specified aspects of the 
program helped them in the classes or learning centers . Consistently in all, 
years and in all hours of instruction categories the niost frequently-mentioned 
helpful aspect was that "the teacher made me feel comfortable." Other-res- 
ponses mentioned most often were that students could work at their own speed , 
materials were of appropriate difficulty levels, the. ataosphere of We class 
/ waseasual, and counselors helped stedents with other; problems. Findings/ • 
yf: concerning helpful aspects of the program are found in Tables l'l e^-:j^ ; lS| ; ;.S 

Included in the "oteer" response category are responses such as being '•" . if| 
to choose the subjects to study, having someone j 
center that spoke the same language as the respondent, 
tiie ^dividual bould lear^V Responses 
^thah 10% of all responses. \-\\ • * ' ' V ^^^^^^i^^^l fff|||f 
Respondents were asked whether they received enough individual .atten- / '.' 5 >$$jM 
; tion from teachers and aides when .they, were attending the' ABE programed ' * '' 

also whether the materials which .they used in ABE classes aritf'learnihg.centers ;'| 
w were sufficiently interesting for adults. While responses sftWeV no. sign!-" ' 
^^ant difference by year or by hours of instruction, responses to both questions " ' 
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Respondents were asked two general questions about their desired goals 
in the ABE program: first, if they had finished what they wanted to accomplish 
in the program and second, if they were satisfied with what they did accomplish 
in the program. Of all respondents, 62. 1% indicated that they had not accom- 
plished what they wanted to accomplish, 36.8% said they had completed their 
desired goals, and 1.1% said they had partly completed what they wanted to 
accomplish. Respondents were generally satisfied with what they had accom- 
plished, however. Of all respondents, 82% indicated that they were satisfied 
with their accomplishments in ABE, 16.8% indicated that they were not satis- 
fied, and 1.1% were undecided about their satisfaction with what they had 
accomplished in ABE . 

All respondents were asked if they might enroll in another educational 
program in the future . Many respondents indicated that they might enroll in 
several types of programs. Of all respondents, 14.4% indicated no interest 

otner educational programs . Of those responses which indicated possible 
enrollment in other educational programs, 37. 5% -indicated a possible* return 

an ABE program, 33.8% indicated a possible enroUment in vocational o> 

. ' : ".. 4,- • . . . - ' ■*«*". ' ' • •". , • . • v •'•••.> ' " 

• .' ■ , - . :." VI ..--.v. •• •. ■ : 

technical school; 21.9% indicated a possible enrollment in non-credit interest \ 
classes, and 6.8% indicated a possible enrollment in college. 

'*'•''. • " *" 0 ■ ■ ■ i > ■ • :! ; • • • : 

Effectiveness of the ABE Program in Tob-rela ted Areas V 

One section; bi^ei^ s designed to elicit information on res - 
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reasons for entering the ABE program. Those respondents who did indicate 
Job-related reasons for enrollment often indicated more than one such reason. 
Of all job-related enrollment responses, the most frequently mentioned (33.9%) 
was the desire to learn a specific skill for a specific job. Those respondents 
who desired such a specific skill were also asked if they had learned that skill 
well enough to qualify for the job they had in mind, and 36% indicated that they 
had. Of all job-related enrollment responses, the next most frequently men- 
tioned (29.4%) was the desire to get a better job. Other responses included 
the desire to get a job (17.1%), the desire to get off public assistance (9.8%), 
and the opportunity to get paid to go to school (9.8%). 

A series of questions was asked concerning Job applications and inter- 
views and ABE experiences which may have helped in this process. Half 
of all respondents indicated that they had applied for jobs since they had 
terminated from the ABE program. Of the 135 respondents who had applied 
for jobs, 109 (v.0.7%) indicated that they had also had job interviews. Twenty- 
five (22.9%) of these respondents said they had had job interview practice 
during their ABE experience and that this practice was helpful; only one res- 
pondent indicated that it was not helpful. 

Respondents were asked if they had had any practice reading newspaper 
want-ads or filling out job application forms during their ABE experience. Of 
all respondents, 73 (27%) indicated that they had experienced this practice. 
These respondents were asked if this practice helped them feel confident about 
applying for jobs, and 58 '(79.4%) indicated that it did. .... 



Respondents were then asked if they had had any job counseling during 
their ABE experience. Responses were consistent in all years and hours-of- 
instructicn categories. Of all respondents. 36.8% had received job counseling. 
These respondents were asked if they considered this counseling helpful, and 
86.4% indicated that it was. 

Respondents were asked if during their ABE experience, they partici- 
pated in any tours which ABE counselor., arranged to visit industries, banks, 
hospitals, and sites of interest in the communities. Of all respondents 25% 
had participated in the tours. These respondents were then asked to indicate 
job-related information, they gained from the tours and to judge the helpfulness 
of these tours. Respondents often mentioned several types of information 
gained from tours o* industry. The most frequently mentioned response (39.5% 
of all responses) was that the tours made students aware of the type of job 
they might apply for. Students also learned where to apply for jobs (22.4% 
of all responses) and how to apply for jobs (17.1% of all responses) . Of all 
respondents who answered this question, 29.6% indicated that the tours of 
industry helped them with none of the above information. When respondents 
were asked how helpful they considered the tours, 37.7% indicated that they 
were very helpful, 49% indicated that they were helpful, and 13.2% indicated 
that they were not helpful. 

Respondents who had indicated that they had applied fV »r a job or jobs 
since termination from the ABE program were asked if they ' ; t. *d any full- 
time and/or part-time employment since their ABE experience. Responses 



we consistent In all years and all hours-of-lnstruction categories. Of 135 
respondents who had applied for jobs, 111 (82.2%) Indicated that they had 
had either full-*ime or parMime employment. Of these respondents, 41 (36.9%) 
had held both full and part time jobs. Of all jobs held by respondents who had 
been employed, most were full-time jobs (67.1%). 

Respondents who had been employed since tenrlnation from ABE were 
asked if they thought that something they jained from their ABE experience 
helped them get a job. Of these respondents, 43. 1% indicated that the ABE 
experience did help them get a job. The data was not correlated with that» 
concerning job-related reasons for enrollment in ABE. It is not known, there* 
fore, what portion of these respondents were participants who desired specific 
job-getting benefits frcm their ABE experience. 

Respondents were.asked to enumerate their reasons for termination from 
the ABE program, especially those that were job-relatpd. Many respondents 
were not able to clearly state their reasons for termination. Of those responses 
that were enumerated, 23% indicated that respondents stopped attending the 
program because they got a full-time job and ) .2% indicated they stopped be- 
cause they either got a part-time job or entered a work-training program. 
Therefore, over 30% of the responses indicated that students terminated from 
ALE because of employment opportunities. 

:zr Other reasons given for termination from the ABE program were varied. 
Of all responses, 15.3% indicated that the student finished the GED, 14.3% 
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Indicated family problems and 10.7% Indicated time coutraints, mainly those 

due to employment; as reasons for termination. Some responses (10.2%) 

indicated that students had transportation difficulties, chat they moved from 

the community or that they entered another educational progre Some reasons 

for termination were related to the nature of the program; 15.3% r*i v * responses 

named completion of goals, the end of e . sheduled class, and pn, i j\ of 

adjustment to the learning situation. 

One respondent's comment illustrates tbo ype of adjustment probfe^$ 

experienced by some students: 

I quit because there was too much conversation there. . . 
I couldn't concentrate on what I wanted to learn. I think 
some of the people going there went only because they 
were paid to go to school. . .their yakity-yak surely made 
it hard for me to think or learn anything. . .they went 
there to do their "yakking" and I finally goi mad and quit. 
I felt I was was tog my time. 

Respondents were askcx? to state their employment status before and 
during participation *n ABE and at the time of the follow-up study. ResuUa of 
these questions w* o organized in several typec of tables ?ud analyzed stat- 
istically. To determine patterns of change in employment status, compari- 
sons of each respondents answers to the employment status questions were 
made. Results of these comparisons were arranged in tables #y year axw 
by hours of instruction in Tables 16 end 17. 
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Table 16 

Change in Employment Status, by Year 
N = 270 



Employment Status 


1973 


% 


1974 


% 


1975 


% 


Total 


% 


No change in employ* 
ment status 


37 


13.7 


65 


24 1 


75 


27.8 


1 77 


DO • v 


Full time 


22 




22 


I 


29 




73 


27.0 


Part time 


2 




6 




7 




15 


5.5 


Unemployed 


13** 




37*** 




39**** 


89 


33.0 


Increase in employment 


20 


7.4 


19 


7.0 


22 


8.1 


61 


22.6 


Full time 


15 




1? 




16 




44 


16.3 


Eart time 


5 




6 




. 6 




17 


6.3 


Decrease in employment 


7 


2.6 


10 


3.7 


12 


4.4 


29 


10.7 


Part time 


1 




2 




2 




5 


1.8 


Unemployed 


6 




8 




10* 




24 


8.9 


No Record 


0 


1 


.4 


2 


.7 


3 


i.l 


Total 


64 


23.7 


95 


35.2 


111 


41.0 


270 


100.0+. 



* 2 laid off 
** 1 disability, 1 housewife 
*** 3 laid off , 1 disability, 1 housewife 
**** 2 disability, 1 laid off, 1 housewife 
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Table 17 



Change In Employment Status, 
by Hours of Instruction 

N = 270 

Hours of Instruction 



Employment Status 


0-25 % 


26-50 % 


50-100 % 


100+ % 


Total % 


No change in employ- 
ment status 

Full time 

Part time 


42 15.5 
24 
4 

1 4* 


40 14.8 
22 
4 


30 11.1 
13 
0 

1 7 


65 24.1 
14 

/ 

A Ait* 


177 65.5 
73 27 JO 
15 5.5 

Oil oO« U 


Increase in employment 
status 

Full time 
Part time 


19 7.0 
11 
8 


9 3.3 
9 

. 0 


8 3.0 

5 
3 


25 9.2. 
19 
6 


61 22.6, 
44 1643 
17 : 6.3 


Decrease in employment 
P^rt time 

Unemployed 


15 5.5 

3 
12* 


4 1 .5 

0 

4 


6 2.2 
2 

■ ••■ 4 


4 1.5 

/ 0 - 


29 10C7 

.' S^ : -:[17^ 
24 8.9'v 


No Record 


0 


0 


2 .7 


1 . .4 


■'■3- "lM 


Total 


76 28.1 


53 19.6 


46 17.0 


95 35.2 


270 .100.0* 



; * 1 laid off 
: ;. ' ** 3 disability , , 3 la id off; 2 housewives 
■ *** 1 disability, 1 housewife 



Most respondents experienced no cha v ;e in employment from the time they 
entered the ABE program to the time of the follow-up. In all, 27% of the sample 
population remained employed full-time, 5.5% remained employed part-time, 
and 33% remained unemployed. 

Of the respondents who experienced an increase in employment, 16.3% 
became employed full-time, and 6.3% became employed part-time. Of the 
respondents who experienced a decrease in employment, 1.8% became employed 
part-time and 8.9% became unemployed. Some respondents indicated reasons 
for unemployment: they were disabled, they had been laid off, or they were 
housewives or students who were not seeking employment. Some women 
indicated a decrease in employment because of family responsibilities. _ Since 
no systematic measure of respondents 1 reasons for employment or unemployment 
was taken, it is difficult to give an in-depth interpretation of these results 

When comparisons were made wiehin each year and within each hours-of- 

instruction category, some statistically significant differences were found 

■ ■ * 

in employment status . Results of these compariso is are found in Tables 

18 and 19. Responses from the year 1973 showed a significant difference at 

the .05 level in the increase in the number employed at the time of the follow-up. 

Likewise, a significant increase in the number respondents employed was found 

in category of 100f hours of instruction. For the total sample population, 

the number of people employed at the time of follow-up was 29 (10. 7%) greater. 

than the number employed prior to participation in ABE. Projection of this 

increase to the total ABE enrollment population for the three years of the study 

would indicate that 327 individuals obtained employment after enrollment in ~ - 
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Table 18 

Employed and Unemployed Respondents 
Prior to the ABE Experience and at Follow-up, by Year 





1973* Total 19 


74. Tota 


i 1975 Total 


Respondents employed 
prior to ABE 


ves 


no 


E ves 


no 




yes 






34 


30 


64 


43 


52 


95 


49 


62 


111 


Respondents employed 
at follow-up 


> 

45 


19 


64 


50 


45 


95 


60 


51 


111 



Table 19 



Employed and Unemployed Respondents 
Prior to the ABE Experience and at Follow-up, 
by Hours of Instruction 





0-25 




26 


-50 




51- 


■100 




100+* 






yes 


no 


total 


yes 


M 


total 


ves 


no 


total 


yes 


no 


total 


Respondents 
employed prior 
so A BE 


46 


30 


76 


32 


21 


53 


19 


27 


46 


~ 30 


65^ 




Respondents 
imployed at 
bllow-uD 


50 


26 


76 


35 


18 


53 


24 


22 


46 


'•■ 

46 


49 


'.r ■ ..4^%'-i..^^% 

95 i' 




♦Significant at the .05 level. 



,V , V ; ' 



91 
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Changes In Family Relationships Resulting from the ABE Experience 



Several sections of the survey interview concentrated on behavioral and 
habit changes experienced by respondents since their participation in the ABE 
program. One such section concerned changes in family relationships, especially 
with respect to children. Of all respondents in the survey population, 193 
(71 .5%) indicated that they have children. Of those respondents with children, 
58.2% indicated that they had children of school age prior to attending the 
ABE program, and 72% indicated tha* they had children of school age at the 
time of the follow-up study . 

Respondents with children of school age were asked if they thought that 
their ABE experience helped them understand their children's school and teachers 
better than they used to. Results of this question are found in Tables 20 and 
21. 



Table 20 



Influence of ABE in Improving Respondents' 
Understanding of Children's School and Teachers, 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 



-N = 1.45 



1973 



1974 



1975 



Total 



yes 



13.1 



26.2 



24.8 



64.1 



no 



11.0 



12.4 



12.4 



35.9 



Total 24.1 38.6 37.2 lOO.Of.l 



92 
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Table 21 

Influence of ABE in Improving Respondent's 
Understanding of Children's School and Teachers, 
by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 

N = 145 

* 

0-25 26-50 51-100 100+ Total 

yes 13.8 11.7 10.3 28.3 64.1 

no 11.7 6.9 8.3 9.0 35.9 

Total 25.5 18.6 18.6 37.3 100.0+.1 
♦Significant at .05 level. 

Most respondents (64.1%) thought that the ABE experienced helped them 
better understand their children's schools and teachers. Statistically signi- 
ficant differences were found in the category of students who experienced over 
100 hours of instruction: of these respondents, 75.9% thought the ABE exper- 
ience helped them in this area • 

Respondents with children of school age were also asked if they thought 
their ABE experience had encouraged an increase in their participation In 
teacher conferences and PTA. A summary of responses is found in tables 22 
and 23. ~ 



Table 22 



Influence of ABE in Encouraging Increased Participation 
in Teacher Conferences a*id PTA, by Year, 
Expressed in Percentage 

.... N = 144 

■ 1973 1974 1975 Total 

ABE encouraged 

participation 8.3 19.5 11.8 39.6 

ABE did not 
encourage part- 

iclpation 16.7 18.0 25.7 60,4 

Total 25.0 37.5 37.5 100.0 / 
♦Significant at .01 level. f 

Table 23 

Influence of ABE in Encouraging Increased Participation 
in Teacher Conferences and PTA, by Hours of Instruction, 
Expressed in Percentage 





N 


= 144 










0-23 


26-50 


51-100 


100+ 


Total 


ABE encouraged 
participation 


10.4 


5.5 


7.7 


16.0 


39.6 


ABE did not 

encourage 

participation 


15.3 


13.9 


9.7 


21.5 


60.4 


Total 


25.7 


19.4 


17.4 


37.5 


100. 0 
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Most respondents thought that ABE did not encourage such participation 
(60.4%) and responses were generally consistent in all hours -of-instruction 
categories. Responses by year, however, were found to be statistically 
significant at the .01 level. In 1974, respondents were more equally divided 
in their opinion. This pattern of response was significantly different from 
that of the other two years. 

All respondents with children were asked if, and in what ways, the 
ABE experience had changed the way they worked with their children. Responses 
indicating whether or not the participants work differently with their children 
are found in Tables 24 and 25. 

/ Table 24 



^ Influence of ABE in Changing Respondents' Work 
with Their Children, by Year, Expressed in Percentage 

\ 

I N = 188 

\ 1973 1974 1975* Total 

^Y&K 11.2 19.1 12.8 43. i 

No 13.3 18.6 25.0 56.9 

Total 24.5 37.7 37.8 100.0 
♦Significant at .05 level. 



95 
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Table 25 

Influence of ABE in Changing Respondents' Work 
with Their Children, by Hours of instruction, 
Expressed in Percentage 

N = 188 
* 

0-25 26-50 51-100 100-t- Total 

Yes 12.8 6.4* 8.0 15.9* 43.1 

No 12.8 14.4 11,1 ' 18.6 56.9 

Total 25.6 20.8 19,1 34.5 100.0 
* *Significant at .05 level. 

Of these respondents, 56.9% thought that the ABE experience had not 
changed the way they worked with their children. Responses in Table 24 
were found toTbe significantly different at the .05 level. The strongest 
indication that ABE had not changed habits was among respondents in 1975 
(66.2% of the 1975 responses). Respondents in other years were more evenly 
divided among those who had and those who had not changed due to ABE. 

Responses in Table 25 were also found significantly different at the 
.05 level. Respondents who had participated in ABE for 26 to 50 h<burs indi- 
cated strongly (69.2% of the responses in that category) that ABE did not affect 
the way they worked with their children* 

Respondents who worked differently with their children because of their 
ABE experience were asked to explain how they work with their children differ- 

- ently now. The open-ended question allowed respondents to indicate changes 
^iat applied to their particular family situation and also changes they felt were 

fc;^ It was difficult to categorize th^variety 
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of responses obtained: many responses included more than one areas of change. 
They emphasized different aspects of parent-child relationships and presented 
a humane picture of the types of non-academic, non-vocational impact which 
ABE can have. Most responses fell within the three general groups presented 
in Tables 26 and 27. 

Table 26 

Ways in Which Respondents Work Differently 
with Their Children Since Participation in ABE, 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 

N = 84 





1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


Help with homework; 










school involvement 


9.5 


20.3 


7.1 


36.9 


Have more patience, 










understanding 


6.0 


9.5 


10.7 


26.2 


Have enough self- 










esteem to set a better 








example for children 


3.6 


7.1 


4.8 


15.5 


Other 


8.3 


7.1 


6.0 


21.4 


Total 


27.4 


*44.0 


28.6 


100.0 
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Table 27 

Ways in Which Respondents Work Differently 
with Their Children Since Participation in ABE, 
by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 

:- N - 84 



0-25 26-50 51-100 100+ Total 



Help with homework; school 

involvement 9.5 3.6 8.3 15.5 36.9 
Have more patience, 

understanding 7.1 4,8 4.8 9.5 26.2 

Have enough self-esteem 
to set a better example for 

children 2.4 2.4 3.6 7,1 15.5 

Other t 7,1 3.6 1.2 9,5 21.4 

Total 26.* 14.'4 17.9' 41.0 100.0 



Most frequently mentioned as a change was that the respondent helped 
his or her children with their schoolwork or became involved in thie children's 
school activities . The following examples give an idea of the types of res- 

jponse plac^ in ^ i • 

I help them with their •.. 
do before* I understand them better and this makes 
me very happy. • 



iftv,' I try to make them study and not fool around like ^ 

J^vvi: 1; .;fii^sK^ I did, sen I yell/a t her . ' •• 

• ^ 'the 
i^Sst they bain ^ -e^ \"; : '-v 



I've tried teaching them to learn without asking 
me. . .I've also shown them how to use an 
encyclopedia. . . I look at their homework to 
see if it's neat and correct. . . I work with 
them and show them how they can find their 
own answers and work independently. 

NowJhey : Uke to have sto ries read to t hem. 
Before I couldn't read to them right — I talked 
funny. 

Another frequently mentioned response was that the respondent had 
developed more patience with and understanding of his or her children. 
Sometimes this meant better communication between parents and children 
and a greater appreciation of the children's point of view, as the following 
examples show: 

I have a better understanding of what they go through 
while they're learning, and how they feel about using 
their energy for studying. Now I can see the interest 
some of their studies really create and , by sharing 
their learning experience, it helps them -to overcome 
some of their difficulties they have. 



We talk about all sorts of things now. . . I under- 
stand their school problems, prejudice, and how 
hard it is. • • now they donlt hesitate to ask me 
questions. 

Another very important type of understanding which developed , however, was 
^pressed by ESL respondents who had developed enough English skills to be 
able to literally understand their children. 4 

I can speak English to my son now, but I want him 
to know SpanisK too. Two yeaFS-ago I could not 
have talked English to him or his doctor. 



I understand what they say in English and some- 
time I help them with their homeWork. 



I can understand them better because I learned 
more words (vocabulary) and l ean read their 
report cards and their school books more easily 
than I could before. 

Another response, which is related in many ways to other responses, 

is that the respondent gained enough self-esteem to. set a good example 

for his or her children. The following response represents the type of com 

ments some parents gave: 

Because I learned more, I expect my children 
to learn more. I don't want my children to say 
to me, M Papa, you don't know, why should I 
learn." 

Respondents with children of school age were asked to state how im- 



portant they thought it was that their children stay in school through high 
school. Responses were overwhelmingly in favor of having their children 
complete high school; 96.8% though it was "very important." 

„ All respondents were asked if they thought that as a result of their 



ABE experience, members in their household got along t?M *r than, worse 
than, or the same as they did prior to tha t^ experience. * : >ponses are pre 
serited in Tables 28 and 29. \ 



Table 28 ' 
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Respondents 1 Perception of Relationship Among Members 
of the Household Resulting from Participation In ABE, 
by Year, Expressed In Percentage 

N = 266 

, 1973 1974 1975 ^otal 

Household members got along 
the same as they did prior to 

ABE 14.3 25.2 29.7 69.2 

Household members got along 
better than they did prior to 

ABE 7.5 9.4 11.6 28.5 

Household members got along 
worse than they did prior to 

ABE 1.5 .4 ,4 2.3 

Total 23.3 35.0 41.7 100.0 



Table 29 

Respondents 1 Perception of Relationship Among Members 
of the Household Resulting from Participation in ABE > 
by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 

N«266 



0-25 26-50 51-100 100* Total 



Household members got along 

the same as they did prior to \ 

ABE : , / ^ 20.7 13.9 10.5 24.1 69.2 

Household members got along 
better than they did prior to 

ABE 6.8 5.6 5.7 10.5 28.6 

Household members got along 
worse tiian they did prior to 

;'ABE:^^^ : - V:-y i\ > .7 . ' . 4 .7 .4 2.2 

Total : 28^2; 19.i 16;9 3S.0 rlpO.O 
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Most respondents (69.2%) thought that there had been no change in the 
relationships among household members as a result of their ABE experience. 
Of those respondents who perceived that a change had taken place, the great- 
est number (28.6% of all respondents) thought that household members got 
along better than they did prior to ABE. 

Respondents who indicated that a change had taken place in family 
relationships were asked to elaborate upon that change in an open-ended 
question. This was a sensitive question and many respondents were hesitant 
to explain personal relationships within the family. Very few respondents 
who felt that family relationships had worsened responded to the question; 
those who did indicated that ABE participation created more time pressure on 
household members. Responses that were obtained from tho3e participants 

who felt that family relationships had improved are presented in Tables 30 

■ \ 

and 31 . j 

Table 30 1 .' 

\ " . ' ' .-.:"./.■!'■' -' ... ■ 

Types of Improvement in Relationships 
Among Household Members Due t^ Participation in ABE > " 
~ by Year, Expressed in Percentage 
\ . N-68 "f ~" v-^V 

1973 1974 3975 T^l 

Increased cooperation, mutual 4.4 16.2 14.7 .35; 3 ^ 

Improved self-esteem " 2.9 7.4 ... 4.4 14.7 If 

Set better example for children 5.9 2.9 4.4 13.2 

Other 14.7 2.9 19.1 36.8 

Total 27.9 29.4 42.6 100.0+.I 



Table 31 



Types of Improvement in Relationships 
Among Household Members Due to Participation in ABE, 
by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 

N ■ 68 

_ 0-25 26-50 SI-TOP lOOf Total 

Increased, cooperation, mutual *V 
understanding 5.9 5.9 7.3 16.2 \35. 3 

Improved self-esteem 2.9 4.5 7.3 1 4\ 7 

Set better example for children 4.4 2.9 * 5.9 13.2 

Other 10.3 7.4 8.8 10.3 T36.8 

Total 20.6 19.1 20.6 39.7 100.0 



The variety of responses was so great and the overlap of ideas so * 
frequent that categorization was difficult. Basic groupings, however, were 
consistent in all years and hours categories. 

A variety of response fit into each grouping and a wider varie^t^of 



responses was categorized as "other." Two examples illustrate the type of 

increased cooperation and understanding expressed by respondents: 
& ' - • 

They (children) learned responsibilities at home. 
This was good! It gave them a sense of value they 
didn't have before. 

Weill My daughter was very triad that I had 
started school and she wanted to help me study. 
... We got closer together. 
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Some important changes in self-esteem were noted by respondents who 



felt that these changes improved relationships among family members: 

I feel like I did something good, . . I 
don't feel so "low-class" now. 

I can talk about more things with- my 
family now; I can copy addresses when 
they show them on TV, like if you want 
to send for some samples or get more 
information that they give you in a 
booklet; or about recipes that you can 
get free. It helped me fill my times 
^Ss^ during winter evenings if I wanted to 
read. Then I could talk about it to my 
. wife or other friends . 

Some respondents again mentioned improved relationships with their children- 
Other responses elaborated on improved communications among family members, 
and on decreased dependence on other family members. Learning English 
and using it was often mentioned as a cause of improved family relationships. 
The. following examples illustrate the variety of changes experienced by res- 



pondents: \. 

The importance for me-H^c^ understand 
other people. Before I couldn't talk or go 
to the store or know how to buy what I nqed. 
And other people , I think, can understand 
me. 

One thing I got to talk to people more, I 
am getting out Ox my shyness . 

^ It was a pressure-relieving device to get 

out of the house. 



You have more in common when you have 
within yourself the knowledge — feels 
wonderful to learn. 
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Personal Perceptions of the Value of the ABE Program ar/i Its Effects on Com - 
munity Participation Roles 

Other questions in the interview measured respondents 1 general impres- 
sions of the value of the ABE program and changes in respondents 1 community 
participation roles. Respondents were asked to identify subject areas which 
they studied in ABE and were then asked to indicate the one subject which proved 

most helpful. There was a wide range of subject areas which students had 

» 

studied in ABE. Most frequently mentioned by respondents as an area of 

study was basic math (16.8%).. Et jlish was the seconc most frequently 

mentioned subject (16 . 3%) # Other subjects studied frequently included reading 

(14.8%), writing (9%), and English as a Second Language (8.1%). Additional 

subject areas mentioned each totaled 6% or less of all responses . 

Respondents were asked to identify the subject studied which has helped 

i 

them the most since they terminated from the ABE program. Some respondents 
were unable to decide which one subject was most helpful to them; others 
said that all the subjects they studied helped them. Responses of those 
participants who were able to isolate one most helpful subject area are pre- 
sented in Tables 32 and 33v * 
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Table 32 

Subject Areas Judged Most Helpful, by Year, 
Expressed in Percentage 
• N = 244 





1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


English 


8.2 


8.2 


14,7 


31.1 


Math 


5.7 


10.7 


10.7 


27.1 


Reading 


2.5 


10.7 


6.5 


19.7 


Other 


6.1 


7.8 


7.0 


20.9 


None 






1,2 


1.2 



Total 



22.5 37.4 40.2 100.0+.1 



Table 33 

Subject-Areas Judged Most Helpful, by Hours of Instruction, 
Expressed in Percentage 







N « 


244 








0-25 


26-50* 


51-100 


lOOv 


Total 


English 


7.0 


9.0 


5.7 


9.4 


31.1 


Math 


5.3 


4.5 


■ 3.7 


13.5 


27. D 


Reading 


6.6 


2.5 


2.5 


8.2 


19.8 


Other 


6.1 


3.7 


4.5 , 


6.6 


20.9 


None 






.8 


.4 


1.2 ; 


Total 


25.0 


19.7 


17.2. 


38.1 


100.0+.1 



* Significant at .01 level. 



ERIC 
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English was judged the most helpful subject by the greatest number of res- 
pondents in each year. Some respondents (7.4%) mentioned that speaking 
English, in particular, was the most helpful skill they learned. Math was 
mentioned next most frequently; reading was mentioned third as the most 
helpful subject. By hours of instruction, differences in response were found 
io be significant at the .01 level. In comparison to respondents in other 
categories, respondents who attended the ABE program from 26 to 50 hours 
showed a greater preference for English as the most helpful subject they 
studied; reading was considered comparatively less helpful to this group of 
respondents. * _ 

Air respondents were asked if they thought that something they gained 
from the ABE program had helped them become better off financially. Slightly 
more respondents indicated that ABE had not helped in this*respect. A small 
number^of respondents could not make a y^-igment. Tabulations of responses 
that were/obtained are presented in Tai K and 35. 

• Table 34 

Respondents 1 Perception of the Value of ABE 
in Helping Them Become Better off Financially, 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 

N = 258 

. 1973 1974 1975 Total 

ABE helped 11 .2 15.9 16.7 43.8 

ABE did not help 12.0 18.6 25.6 56.2 

Total s : 23.2 34.5 42.3 iOO.O+.l 
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Table 35 

Respondents' Perception of the Value of ABE 
in Helping Them Become Better off Financially 
by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 

N = 258 

* * 

0-25 26-50 51-100 100+ Total 



ABE helped 13.9 6.2 6.2 17.5 43.8 

ABE did not help 15.2 12.4 10.8 17.8 56.2 

Total 29.1 18.6 17.0 35.3 100.0 

^ * Significant at .05 level. 

By hours of instruction, differences of response occurred that were 
statistically significant at the . 05 level. Responses of people who had re- 

eeived 26 to 50 hours and those who had received 51 to 100 hours of instruction 

indicated that ABE did not help them become better off financially . 

Respondents were then asked if ABE helped them manage their money 
better than they did prior to participation in the program. Some respondents 
were unable to decide or did not answer the question. Those responses' that . j 
were obtained-indica ted that 58 . 7% of the respondents felt ABE did not help 
; in this respect. Results are presented in Tables 36 and 37. : , : v'?' ^v;.;..-^ 
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Table 36 

Respondents ' Perception of the Value of ABE 
in Helping Them Manage Money Better Than They Used to, 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 

. * • . " ■ ' ' \ ■ 

••• N " 266 ■ ■ 

-J 1973 1974 1975 Total 

ABE helped 10,5 14,3 16.5 41.3 . —• 

ABE did not helb 13.2 20.7 24.8 58.7 

Total 23.7 35.0 41.3 100.0 

♦ 

Table 37 

Respondents' Perception of the Value of ABE 
in Helping Them Menage Money Better: Than They Used to, 
by Hours of Instmotion, ExprtM«d in Percentage 

N - 266 

0-2S 26-50* 51*100* 1004- Total 

ABE helped 13.1 5.6 6.4 16.2 41.3 

ABE did not help 15.1 13.6 10.5 19.5 58.7 

Total 28.2 19.2 16.9 36.7 100.0 

♦Significant at .02 level. 
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By hours-of-instructlon categories, differences in response were found 
to be statistically significant at the .02 level. Responses in the second 
and third hours categories (26-50 hours and 51-100 hours of instruction) 
indicated to a greater degree than those in other categories that the ABE 
experience had not helped those respondents manage their money better than 
they used to. 

All respondents were asked in an open-ended question to explain the 
most important change that took place in them personally because they attended 
the ABE program. Of all respondents in the sample, 69 (25.5%) either indicated 
that they experienced no change or gave an irrelevant response indicating that 
virtually no change had taken place. The remaining 201 responses were cat- 
egorized; results are found in Tables 38 and 39. 
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Table 38 

The Most Important Changes Resulting from ABE Participation, 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 
N » 201 

1973 1974 1975 Total 

More self-confident 5.5 7.5~ ~10.0* 23.0 

Overcome shyness; talk more , 
use English (better communi- 
cation) 4.0 8.0 9.0 2) .0 

•Better reading, study habits 2.0 6.0 3.5 11.5 

Feel good about education, 

learning 1.5 3.0 3.5 8.0 

Other 10.4 11.3 14.3 36.5 

Total 23.4 36.3 40.3 100.0 



Table 39 

The Most Important Changes Resulting from ABE Participation, 
by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 

N «■ 201 .'" 

* •• 
0-25 26-50 51-100 100+ Total 

More self-confident 6.0 4.0 5.0 8.0 23.0 

Overcome shyness; talk, more, 
use English (better communi- 
cation) 2.5 6.0 3.0 9.5 21.0 

Better reading, study habits 3.5 2.0 1.5 4,5 11.5 

Feel good about education, 

learning 3.5 2.5 .5 1 .5 8.0 

Other 9.9 4.9 7.9 13.8 ~ 36. S 

Total 25.4 19.4 1 .9 37.3 100.0 

• Significant at .01 level. 
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The most frequently mentioned response (22.9%) was that the participant 
gained more self-confidence. The next most mentioned response (20T9*%) was 
an indication of improved communication abilities, through use of English, 
improved speaking ability, and loss of shyness in situations requiring oral, 
aural, and/or written interaction. Other frequently mentioned responses in- 
cluded improvements in reading and study habits (11.4%) and increased self- 
satisfaction in learning and education progress (8%). Responses grouped in 
the "other" category (36.8%) indicated a wide range of changes including the 
ability to help children, the ability to go on to further (education, enjoyment of 
meeting other people, improrad spelling abilities, the ability to think for 
oneself, increased knowledge about this country and even getting out" of the> 
house to do something p.n one's own. The large percentage of scattered 
responses in this categbiy indicates that categorization of responses from this 
open-ended question was difficult.. ^ ; . 7- ; 

A few examples of responses from each of these categories gives an 
idea of the types of changes experienced by respondents. A gain in self- 
confidence often had other implications for many respondents: 

I was happy in knowing I had gained another 
skill— this gave me more confidence to attempt 
doing other things besides those I've known 

4,,... 1,' _ all my Ji£e. ^ 1 1_ — - 

I was proud of myself. I didn't feel stupid . 
More respect for myself. 



1.12 
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I feel better towards myself. I have more con- 
fidence in myself when I shop, work, or talk 
with strangers. I'm not so unsure of myself 
as I usei to be — used to shy away and be 
hesitant as the Devil! 

Learning to speak English ard communicate better made important changes in 

some respondents 1 lives: 

Words come to me more easily and I can 
understand other people better and now 
they can understand me better. 

I can go to a store easier cause I speak 
the English. I can tdlk^better with people 
at work when we eat our dinner. 

" ■ J ; w 

My confidence was built up in listening 
to people talk— now I can ansy/^them 
and give a good English answer\J'm 
not afraid to talk to strangers anymore. 

When my little boy was born, I could 
understand the nurses. I was scared 
before • 

Now I'm not afraid to talk to people, 
or I feel better that I can answer the 
telephone. Before I went, this made 
me nervous. 

Some respondents noted the changes that better reading abilities made for 
them: 

I feel more aware of what's happening. 
— Very ~6f left*; ; I look up a wo "~ 

reading the paper, to get its pronunci- 
ation and also what it means. This is 
helpful, when some of the words in 
politics are so big, or long— now I can 
„ read many more articles to see what is 
meant. 
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In the class I learned to associate words 
with pictures. This helped me to look at 
magazines with more interest, I learned 
how to add numbers that I didn't know how 
to do before* 

Some respondents developed better attitudes toward learning: 

I found out I liked learning things . . . 
strict school when young — not fun to learn. 

That I found out I could still leam. 

Responses in the "other" category included a variety of changes: 

It got me on my feet to get into school. 

My jobs have improved. I was a cab 
driver. Now I'm a security guard. It's 
safer. And I'm going full time to school 
now. 

Well, I guess it's that; I had something 
new and different to look forward to the 
days I went there. I liked the teachers 
there and it probably helped my social 
attitude. 

I felt I could accomplish something — I 
did get my own place and a job. I felt 
good — that I was doing something to 
better myself. 

When results were analyzed by hours -of-instruction categories, dif- 
ferences fh~respon^ 

of people who received 26 to 50 hours of instruction and over 100 hours of 
instruction were found to be significantly different from responses in the other 
two categories. Respondents who attended the ABE program between 26 and 50 
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hours most frequently mentioned better communications and use of English 
(30 . 8%) as the .most important change they had experienced . Those respond- 
ents who attended ABE for more than 100 hours also mentioned better commun- 
ications more frequently than other responses (25.3%) but mentioned self- 
satisfaction in learning less frequently than respondents in other categories (4.6%); 

To measure changes in community participation roles, respondents were 
asked a series of questions concerning voter registration, participation in 
community groups and library card usage. For each topic the respondent 
was asked to describe his or her habits both prior to participation in ABE and 
at the time of the follow-up study. The respondent was also asked to indicate , 
whether a change in habit was the result of something experienced in ABE. 
Respondents were first asked whether they were registered to vote prior to 
participation in the ABE program, whether they were currently registered to 
vote, and whether something they learned in ABE helped them register to vote. 
Resiilts of the comparison of voter registration status are found ill Tables 40 
and 41 . 

Table 40 

Change in Voter Registration Status, 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 

"7 ' ' N « 269 

1973 1974 1975 Total 

No change 19.3 27.9 37.2 84.4 

Change 4.5 7.4 3.7 15.6 

Total 23.8 35.3 40,9 100. 0+.1 
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Table 41 

Change in Voter Registration Status , 
by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 

N = 269 





0-25 


26-50 


51-100 


100+ 


Total 


No chanqe 


25.3 


16.7 


13.4 


29.0 


84.4 


Chanqe 


3.0 


3.0 


3.7 


5.9 


15.6 




Total 28.3 


19.7 


17.1 


34.9 


100.Q+.1 



Of all respondents, 84.4% reported no change In voter registration 
status; of those respondents, 42.7% were registered to vote. Of all respond- 
ents, 15.6% reported a change In voter registration status. Two-thirds of 
those respondents became registered to, vote since they enrolled' in the ABE 
program. Of all respondents registered to vote at the time qf ^ 
study, only 4.8% Indicated they were registered because of ABE. 

All respondents were a sked whether they belonged to any proupsrin ; t 
their community prior to participation in ABB and also whether they belonged 
to any such groups at the time of the follow-up study . Respondenii jwere also, 
asked if ABE encouraged them to join any commu^ty grou^ii v Result^jf j^ie 
comparison of community group participation are found in Tables 42 and 43 . 
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Table 42 

Change in Community Group Participation , 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 

'•• ' ; " - ; N-ir '270 &k , , .... 



■!y'iV,,-.i ;■],,■■■ : .■; ... 


1973 ; 


1974 


1975 


Total 


No chance 


20.4 


29.2 


35.2 


84.8 


l$V;- Change . • ' • 


•:• 3.3 


6.0 


5.9 


15.2 




23.7 


35.2 


41.1 


iooTo , 



;>'•••••''••■' Table 43 ; 

Change in Community Group Participation, 
by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 

V 0-25 26-50 51-106 100+ Total 

No change' 24.8 15;5 15.6 28.9 84.8 

Chanqe ' ' 3.3 4.1 1.5 6.3 ' 15;2 

Total 28.1 . 19.6 17.1 35.2 100.0 



::•'./;'•'• of all respondents, 84.8% indicated no change in community group 
i - participation. Of those respondents, 27.9% indicated that they belonged 

to .groups in the community. Only 15. 2% of all respondents experienced a change 
Jfti^ group participation^ Of these respondents , 61% Itecame involved 

; ih com began the ABE program. Of all respondents wh 
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belonged to groups at the time of the follow-up study, 3.7% were encouraged 
by ABE to join a group in their community. 6 

All respondents were asked if they had a library card prior to. attendance 
in the ABE program and if they had a library card at the time of the follow-up. 
Respondents were also asked if they thought that ABE encouraged them to use 
the public library more often. Results of the comparison of library card poss- 
ession before and after ABE are found in Tables 44 and 45. 

Table 44 

Change in Possession of a Library Card and Library Use, 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 





N 


= 270 








1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


No change 


17.8 


28.5 


31.8 


78.1 


Change 


5.9 


6.7 


9.2 


21.8 


Total 


23.7 


35.2 


41.1 


99.9 



Table 45 

Change in Possession of a Library Card and Library Use,, 
by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 

N « 270 

0-25 26-50 51-iOO 100+ Total »■ 



No change 


23.0 


15.9 


12.2 


27.0 


78.1 


Change 


5.2 


3.7 


4.8 


8.1 


2] .8 


Total 


28.2 


19.6 


17.0 


35.1 


99.9 



Of all respondents, 78.1% indicated no change in their possession of a lib- 
rary card; only 30.8% of these respondents had a library card. Of all respond- 
ents, 21.8% indicated a change in the possession of a library card and of these 
about one half obtained a library card since enrollment in ABE. Of all-respondents, 
2i.l% indicated that ABE had encouraged more library use. Some respondents 
without a library card indicated they used other family members' library cardsr 
so possession of a library card was not a valid measure of library use. 

Changes in Reading Habits and 'Achievement Levels 

To fulfill objectives of the study regarding reading habits, specifically 
post- termination reading level attainment, one part of the interview questioned 
respondents on present and past reading habits and also tested respondents 
on reading grade achievement. Respondents were asked to take the reading 

section of the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) and all interviewers were ! * 

*• ( , - » ^ ...... 

instructed in the administration procedures of this test. Some respondents (7.4%) 
refused to take the test during the interview or were unable to take it because 
of physical handicaps. For each respondent who did take the test at follow-up, 
a comparison of the grade level at follow-up with both the grade level at entry 
and the grade level at termination from ABE was made. In most cases the WRAT 
test had been used at entry and in some cases the WRAT had been administered 
shortly before termination. to measure reading grade levels. The consistent 
overall results show that ABE participants are making reading progress during 
and after participation in the program. Results of the comparison are found in 
« Tables 46 and 47 • 110 



Table 46 



Changes in Reading Grade Levels, 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 





N 


= 250 






WRAT test 


" 1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


Grade level advance 


18.8 


29.2 


29.6 


77.6 


Grade level decline 


3.6 


6.0 


9.2 


18.8 


No chanqe in qrade level 


1.6 


1.2 


.8 


3.6 


Total 


24.0 


36.4 


39.6 


100.0 



• Table 47 • ■ • ,-«•::.-'-. 

Changes in Reading Grade Levels, ' ; 

by Hours of Instruction, Expressed in Percentage 

N = 250 '. ;• • .• • . V 

WRAT test 0-25 26-50 51-100 100+ Total ' ' 

Grade level advance 22. 4 .'■ 14.4 13. 6 27:2 7'/. 6 ■ 

Grade level decline ■ " 5.2 3.6 2.8 .7 \t -.yi8.9/yy % ,■'■■'■> . : <'S 

No change in grade level 1>6 .8 .8 .4 3.6 . * . 

Total 29.2 18.8 17.2 34.8 lOO.o: ; V • 

Of all respondents who took the reading test, 77.6% showed an advance •; 
from their reading grade level at entry to . , ; ■ 

Of these respondents who advanced in grade level, most showed a; steady 
advance from entry level to exit level to follow-up level, Sbme of these : ' 
respondents (19. 1%) , however, showed a decline from their level at ekit to 
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to their level at follow-up, even though the follow -up level was higher than 
the level at entry . 

Only 18.8% of all respondents tested at follow-up showed a decline 
in reading grade level from the grade level at entry to the grade level at follow- 
up. Of these respondents, 25.5% had shown some advance in grade level 
during participation in ABE. Of all respondents who took the reading test, 
only 3.6% showed no change had taken place between entry level, exit level, 
and follow-up levels of reading achievement. 

The total sample population was then grouped by adult basic education 
levels on the basis of their reading and instructional grade levels at entry 
to the program, at termination from the program, and at the time of the follow-up 
study. Those respondents with instructional levels of 0 through 4.9 were 
grouped in Level I, levels 5 through 8.9 were grouped in Level II and levels 
9 through 12 were grouped in Level III. Pie graphs were then constructed to 
demonstrate the changes in proportions of the groups in each of the three 
levels as the population progressed from entry to exit to follow-up. Results 
are found in Graph 2. They show decreases in the proportions of Levels I and 
II and a steady increase in the proportion of Level III, especially at the time 
of the follow-up study . These findings are of interest since they show the 
steady progress that ABE students are making. It Is particularly interesting 
in light of some past indications that students 1 levels tendLto regress once, they 
are away from the program. It is possible that cultural environment arid 



Graph 2 



Progression of Participants through the Adult Basic Education Levels 
Based on Testing and/or Instructional Levels 
N = 270 



ENTRY 



Level I 45 .6%. 
Level II 50.7% 
Level III 3.7%* 



n 




FOLLOW-UP 




Level I 28.1% 
Level n 30.7% 
Level III ' 34.4% 
Not available 6.7% 



Key 

Level I Grade 0-4.^ 

Level II Grade 5t8.9 

Level III Grade 9-12 



♦Indication of highest grade level completed in secondary school. 
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"societal requffements provide enpqghiapp6rto1^-to^>a^the-bas lo s k ills ao - - 
quired In ABE ao that those skills are maintained and developed through 
practice. 

Respondents were asked several questions about their reading habits 
prior to participation in ABE and at the time of the follow-up study. They were 
first asked if they bought newspapers, magazines, or books for themselves 
or their family prior to ABE and at the time of follow-up. A comparison of - 

: - v ' responses is given In Tables 48 and 49. Overall results were found to be 
significant at the .01 level. These results indicate an increase at follow-up 
in the percentage of the total sample population which indicated they did 
purchase newspapers, magazines, or books. 

> " ; Those respondents who said they bought newspapers, magazines, and 
books were asked to indicate how often they now buy such printed material. 
Most respondents (73.4%) indicated that they buy newspapers, magazines, 
or books once or twice a week or more. Some of these respondents subscribe 
to a daily newspaper. Of those respondents who buy printed material, 15.9% 
buy newspapers, magazines, or books once a month, 6.6% buy such material 
twice a month, and 4% buy such material less than once a month. 
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Table 48 



Purchase of Newspapers, Magazines, and Books 
Prior to ABE and at Follow-up, by Year, 
Expressed in Percentage 

* N - 270 

1973 1974* 1975 Total 



Prior to ABE 






Purchased newspapers, 
magazines, books 


19.3 


24.8 


28.5 


72.6 




Did not purchase news- 
papers, magazines, books 


4.4 


10.4 


12.6 


27.4 




Total 


23.7 


35.2 


41.1 


100.0 




At fbUow-uo - ' .;•/:;,;■;./'..;:•;;. y.,^^-:^^/^./^;.^; 




Purchased newspapers , 
magazines, books 


21 .9 


29.8 


32.2 83.7 




pid not purchase news- 
papers . maaazines, books ? - 


Ir8 


5.6 


8^9 


^16.3 




{Total s < * r 


23.7 


3SV2. 


41,1 


100.0 




Percentage increase from 
entry to follow-up lnamnber 
ptiiv^iasing newsipiai^iiM , ' 






>-. 






magazines, books 
:*8ignificant at .01 level. , 


2.6 


4.8 




U.l 





ERLC 



v ' : , .^:'Y ./ - ■"■•■-"a ,w.; f ..:,,...*-, , * .. 



Table 49 
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Purchase of Newspapers, Magazines, and, Books . 
Prior to ABE and at FoUow-up, by Hours of Instruction, 
Expressed in Percentage' v ^ , - : 



Prior to ABE j 








Pmjcha sed newspapers , 
magazines , books 


22.2 


14.1 


12.2 


V 24-il- 


• 72.6 * 


■ • •-. 


, ., ^:.&0 


Did not purcha s e news- 
papers . magazines r . books 


5.9 


5.6 


4,8 


liti 


27.4 


<• '.J 

• - 

'* \'«- / ' 




Total 


28.1 


19.7 


17.0 


35 . 2 


•>^.. 
100.0 


£ • •* 


>■ . / iy:;> 


jAt'follow-UD f 




; r " i 


. .! /•■ •, -TV/',' *;« -t : 

' - • y '■ 


Purchased newspapers , 
magazines, books 


23.7 


17.4 


15.6 


•27.0 


■ 83.7 { 

' >»••.».; ^, ..V "I'r 




/f':"-. •^'•'' V *''V- 
* ^*.-..^-.'-'v .... ..V, 

- • ;-U/';.. ,v 


Did not purchase news- 
papers . magazines, books 


4.4 


2.2 


1.5 


8.2- 


• :" ''".V"' : " : V.' 

' " 

•I6;3V 






■••«>* • • * . . . •• • . - ....... 

Total 


28.1 


19.6 


17.1 


35.2 


100^0: 






Percentage tacr^a sjef, from 
eii^ in number 
purchasing newspapers, 
magazines , books 


1.5 


3.3 


3.4 


••'2.9'! 


11.1 




•• ''' i 



♦Significant at .01 level. 
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MIS- 



Respond'^ 



from their ABE experience ^luenced them to buy more 

and books . Most respondents (61 . 7%) thought that ABE did not influence them 
to buy more printed material than they did prior to ABE. Results of this ques- 
tion are presented in Tables 50 arid 51. 



Table 50 

Influence of ABE in Encouraging More Purchases 
of Magazines, Newspapers , or Books , 
by Year, Expressed in Percentage 

( 1973 1974 197.5 Total 



8.5 15^7- 14.^. 38.3 
16.9 19.0 25^8' r 61v7 : ' - '' ~ , A-* 
Total 25.4 34.7 39.9 100,; o\~ >r /. r 




Table 51 

Influence of ABE in Encouraging-More Purchases ~L ~ — . — — ^ 

^ ;^ ^TSfTMa^ — : — — - 

by Hours of Instruction; Expressed *in Percentage 

N = 248 

..' ■, . / . • : . ' : - ' * ' . • - ■ 

0-25 26-50 51-100 100+ Total 

Yes 8.9 8.5 5.2 15.7 38.3 

No 20.6 11,3 12.1 17.7 61.7 - ^ 

Total 29.4 ' 19.8 17.3 33.4 100.0 

--™~ *Significant at . 05 level. v ^ ~ 

Differences in response were significant by hours-of-instruction cater" 
egories at the .05 level. Respondents who attended the program over 100 
hours were divided between those indicating that ABEinfluenced the purchase 

- of more printed material and those 

Finally , respondents were asked to estimate whether the amount of 
reading they were doing at the time of the follow-up study was more j^an, 
the same as, or less than the amount of reading they were doing before they 
enrolled in the ABE program. Two respondents could not estimate^ 

^ ot reading they had done prior to ABE -i Of ttiose^ respondents Who did^ 
usable responses / most indicated that they Were reading 

S : the follow-up study than they were reading prior J^Afe 

;^^<^^ 

only 7. 5% indicated they were reading less. Results of the question are found ^ - 
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Table 52 



~Amount-ofrRe^ing-at-P^ 
Amount of Reading Prior to Participation in ABE; 
by Year/ Expressed in Percentage! 







- N 
1973 


■ 268 
1974 


1975 


Total 


More 




14.9 


19.8 


20.5 


55.2 


Same 




7.1 


12.3 


17.9 


-37.3 


Less 




1.5 


3.0 


" 3.0 


7.5 




Total 


23.5 


35.1 


41.4 


100.0 




S3"--?.;-.- ' ■ '* ': c^cefim 

Less - _ 2.0 1.1 1;1 -3:3^j7.^-V , . . ; 



— 
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Res pond ents were also asked to indicate if they were reading more than, 
— the--same~as, or/less.^ 

the ABE program. Most respondents indicated they were reading the same amount 
In English as they did prior to ABE. Slightly less than half of the respondents 
(45 .4%) indicated they were reading more in English and only a small number 
(3.5%) indicated they were reading less in English at the time of the follow-up 
study than they were prior to their ABE experience. 

Respondents who indicated that, in general, they were reading more 
material at the time of the follow-up study, were also asked if they thought 
they were reading more because of something they gained from the ABE program. 
Most respondents who were reading more believed that ABE had influenced 
them to read more (71.6%). 



FOOTNOTES (CHAPTER IV) 
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^N. MV DowhiTayd IV. W.~ Heath , Basic Statistical Methods (Rew York! 

"Rarper & Row, 1965), p.lbl,_ ; ' . . " 

z Note that of all respondents who Indicated that they had to finish: 
at a certain time 56 now attend classes. 

^Thls number Is greater than that listed In Appendix G which Indicates 
students who have passed the G.E.D. Demographic data for the . 
appendix was obtained from forms which were (jompleted within thirty 
days of a students termination from the ABE program. Some respondents 
have completed the G.E.D • since that infomatton 
The emphasis on; English in the second hours of ins^cti6ri;categOTy 
may be due to the type of instruction received by the ^ respoi^ent^ in 
that category . Students who participated ;in ABE 
may more likely have attehded classes rather tha^^ 

and furthermore, those classes may have bee^niot^cli Ei^llsli speptflc- 
ally Data ha s riot been cbmpiled on the ni^ 
by respondents In this catego^ however, arid 
these results yrtth mode of instruction ha s been made i : 
This is true with the exception of respondents In trie ftyld category 
(51-100 hours of Instil 
fi uently (2 . 8% of all responses irc that category) . \, :> "; -V 

Res pond erits who currently belong to? community ^ups were to — - 

tell which groups they belong to . Moat tesiitarise^ 
tion in religious pr church- supported groups, groups a ssoci^ 
the respondent 1 ^ job such as 
schopl and other-activities ^ 
7 brgin such as the Danish Sisterhood orttu^^^ 
7 This group of 

' some ESL students . • > : v ; ' .'• , " ' A - t - i ^';.;v: 



— <!*»».«. -*«.««• 



Chapter V 



A Model of ABE^Fq11ow-Up Procedures . ^; 

k > ; : ^y :: ^h^y^ ' . - : iy^i^' iy^yy 

^ _Qne*of the objectives of the^^ ^ 



X a research study to foUow^up ^ unique character ,^v- 

\:-> needs i and facilities for conducting such a study • The characteristics arid 
^>^l)^i^uail objectives detemined will necessarUy alter the design and pro^ 
- The model set €d)rth in this chapter la therefore feresented 
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unique circumstances, the desired outcomes and the amount of available resources. 
Other factors which must be considered in the formulation of objectives include: 

1) the identity of the population to be surveyed 

2) the nature of the information sought 

3) the use of information collected 

Once specific objectives have been formulated, a data bank should be established 
on the survey population, 1 The following suggestions may be useful: 

1) Seek reliable data that has, been recorded consistently for 
all potential respondents; 

2) If reliable or consistent data is not available, some in- 
formation may need to be verified by, or obtained by the 
survey instrument itself. ; 

3) If existing demographic data cannot be retrieved , or 
retrieved in appropriate format, re-gather during the 

k-i r .\ survey process. Difficulties or failures in the ^stebU^ 

ment of this data bank may lead to some modification or 
specification of the objectives already iomufa 
," dictate some data coUection procedures ; 1 - ; rj™,;: : . 
Decisions must be made concerning qertein types of students in 
V; ^ sample population. The interview technique used for the Gateway study was 
;v :v inappropriate for mentally reterded individuals. If Ihe decisioh is made to 
retain them in the "Sample, other methods of- eliciting informatipn concerning 
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their progress should be considered , with precautions taken to insure that 



kept separate also. 

It is also important to consider specifically what types of data will 
be collected and how this data will be used. If comparisons among groups 



within the sample will be made, these groups may be identified initially from 
an existing data bank of demographic information (e.g. , age, race, location 

of the learning experience). If a control group will be determined and used, 

,:, • • • , • " : "V"-", ■ \ . . 

this data bank could help identify that group. 

During this stage of planning; deadlines for the various activities should 
be established in order to meet a project completion date . The method for ; 
selecting the sample population for the research must be determined. Various 



random sampling procedures should be examined, and , according to the infor- 
mation available, a choice should be made to a) random sample, b) random 
sample and stratify, or c) use a stratified random sample. Alternate names 
should be chosen with the same technique which was used for the original 
sample. 

It is important to keep a daily or bi-weekly journal of all design dec- " 
isions and activities taking place at this stage of the survey . Such a Journal 
should be continued throughout the follow-up project, but it will be of part- 
icular use in reporting design processes used in the study. V 
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fe ^Develoipmeht of a Survey Instrument 
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toe first step in Hie development df a survey instrument is the review of : 



IB;^sttag instraments that hei ve been used in follpw-up reseaixjh. Such a review 
• y :^ Wllow 

V datargath process and the type and scope of the instrument required 
tvfbfr their particular study . Several date^ be ;us6d. V. 
S V^cjh^ and advantages arid each requires a dif f ere^t; type ; 

of so^ instrument: ' ; • ■'■ : '^S",. 

r • Phone ; interviews ca h originate from one location and : J ; •;■ 

;•" they can be quickly adrtlitisi^ 

respondent less embarrassment andxfo self- ; 

consciousness • Itoey are / h^eve they 




'• : ''\ v ; ^7.v.';v' 



^^^^ 




2. Personal interviews allow greater freedom of individual 
response on such Items as open-ended questions . They 
are very difficult to obtain, however, and they depend on 
good survey instruments and thoroughly trained inte^ 

3* Mailed questionnaires are easy to administer. They limit; 
the possible sample population to those resik)hdents who; ; 
can j^a^l and write and are wiUing 
out a questionnaire . Response fate will :' ipirbte 
The next step in the development cf the survey in3trument is the formulation 
of questions to be asked. These questions should be revised. several : :tinifi«.:''vV:^ 
The aim of each revision should be the refinement of the Survey by Sul^etctlng^/ ; : 
it to the following scrutiny: 7 

1. Does each quest!*™ ^eally measure what it was intended : 
. ■ to measure? ' : "5 -"v.- 

i . Will the language be understood by the respondents? : • 
Have ambiguous phraslngs been clarified? 

3. Is there a logical sequence to the questions? Are more 
sensitive questions placed later ia the i ntervie w ?. -Do • ^i^l 
questions about demographic data come last? '^i" •• 



4. Is there a simple and clear continuity to the questions? 
Do some questions d epend tod much upon informa tlort ^f>" 
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A few suggestions are given that miqhtai(jjLn..thft riwftloome rit of valid questions 



for the follOTA^^^terview schedule or questionnaire: 




1 . Devwe a "laundry list" of possible questions without 
paying much attention to their wording and form. A 
possible way to establish such a list is to hold a group 
discussion with some students who have terminated 
from the program and who would be similar to potential 
respondents. The discussion could be guided; yet 
open-ended so that former students could elaborate 
the types of benefits they gained from ABE . Questions 
for the survey instrument can thenvbe fprniuWte 

based on actual experience and can be worde<3 in a 
way which could be understood by respondents*; 

2 . Subject terita live questions to a variety pf reyiew ; . 
personnel . Other people give new perspectives on *; , . y 
questions and can be helpful.in refining, aiv3 re^wo 

the survey Instruments Review personne£may its?- 
- clutfe-teacbers, staff, researchers or students. 

3. Use open-ended questions to obtain valuable 



sought (i.e. /What was the most important change ^ 



I hcw^r^ of open- 



: •' "V: 



9 
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ended questions and use them sparingly/ Open-ended 
questions in the Gateway Interview schedule were 
difficult to categorize In the data-analysis stage of the 
research* Responses covered a wide range of reactions: 
often one response dealt with several topics and some 
responses were Inarticulate. Open-ended questions 
also rely on trained interviewers to record responses 
correctly, to probe for further explanation and to elicit 
explicit meaning. 
4. Establish priorities. Condense and shorten the Inter- 
view or questionnaire and use only those questions 
which are essential. Depending on other decisions 
already made concerning the scope and objectives of 
the study, decide whether all respondents will be asked 
questions covering a wide variety of topics, whether all 
respondents will be asked in-depth questions on one 
or two topics, or whether some group(s) within the 

survey population will be asked questions in-depth on 

♦ 

one or more topics. 
Onoe a questionnaire or Interview schedule has been devised, it should 
be fl«ld-:tested before it is used to gather research data. Several suggestions should 
;jbe kept in mind in conducting the field-test. First, use a variety of respondents; 
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in the field-test population, try to duplicate the anticipated research sample 
population; Second, train field -test interviewers to be aware of the inter- 
viewing process as they are conducting the f. eld-test interviews. Experiences 
reported by these interviewers is helpful in both revising the interview schedule 
or questionnaire and in training interviewers for the data -gathering process. 
Ask each field-test interviewer to fill out, at the completion of each inter- 
view , a checklist of questions concerning the interview process . When 
field -test interviews are completed, hold a general discussion session with 
field-test interviewers to pool experiences and suggestions for revision. If 
interviewers are riot used in a field test, the returns from field -test question- 
naires can alert researchers to aspects of the questionnaire which need revision. 

A finalized interview schedule or questionnaire can be prepared following 
the field test of the research instrument. Before it is duplicated for actual 
use in the data gathering process, it should be coded for computer processing' ~ 
and analysis if such analysis is to be used. A program or plan for data analysis 
should also be formulated at this time. When duplicating final copies of the ^: 
survey instrument, prepare more copies than the anticipated number of 'res- ::: 
pondents; interviewers use extra copies of the interview schedule and researchers, 
can easily compile final data On copies of the actual survey instrument. 

If interviews are used, cover sheets for each interview and- directions 
to the interviewer should be prepared. Prepare a duplicate copy of each 
cover sheet so that one cover sheet can be given to the interviewer and the 
copy can be kept in an interviewer file maintained by the interviewer super- 



visor. It is then easy to account for interviews assigned to and completed 
by each interviewer. Each cover sheet should bear consistent identifying 
information such as the interview number or cbde number assigned to each 
potential respondent. The wspcmdent's-name/ address, and phone number 
(if available) should also be recorded. Provide space for recprding other 
information not sought in the interview itself (sex, race, time 6f ihtervtew, ; 
etc . ) , and space for wHUng additional comments cbnceming specif 
stances of the interview or special considerations regarding the respondent ; 
(disabilities, handicaps, etc.). A sample cover sheet is included in Appendix 
A # Directions to the interviewer should be duplicated in a separate hahd^put. 
They should be kept as simple as possible yet be thorough enough to serve as 
a reference for interviewers once they have completed the training session. 

If analysis of the data will not be done by computer, plans for tabulating 
and analyzing data can be made at this time. Procedures of data analysis 
can be established and tables can be set up so that onc6 date is available, 
the analysis can proceed more quickly. 

: . : ■ ;; ' / ■:. . ; ; • - ••. 

Selection and Notification of the Sample Population: Record-Keeping 

Before the sample population is drawn (if there is to be a random sample 
surveyed from the total enrollment population), the list of the total population 
must be checked* for accuracy. All needed information should be complied and 
duplicates of single names should be removed . The sample population can. 
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then be selected according to procedure that has already been determined. 
It is helpful to check or mark the names selected on the list from which they 
ire drawn; this will help avoid duplicate drawings of the same name, especially 
when more than one list of names is used. 4 After a name has been drawn > 
establish a file card for that person on which the following information is 
recorded: 

a. the identifying number to be used for that potential 

interviewee ~ 

b. the name, address, and phone number of the potential 
interviewee (check records to locate the most current 4 
information) 

c. the name or identifying number of the interviewer who 
is assigned that interviewee 

d # completion or non-completion of the interview a nd 
reson for ribn-completion ™ ^ ^ 
identifying number of the replacement name if ^o 
\ ■" ' . •/ drawn. ' .<■■,.. :: . — *— •■- - - 

A master list of names and/or numbers cjrawn and the replacements used- 
should be established so that progress in the interviewing process' cart be 

traced • . \ ' ' y-":-. 

jl^A :£ : i^^te^!^lU be collected by mMled questionnaires, the questioi^tfOT : 
canfce seiit out at this time . If individual interviews will be used [to. dpllect 
data, initial letters of contact can be sent to potential interviewees. A copy 

^ of the letter sent to all potential respondents In ^ 

:" irt Appendix B . In the letter, the purpose of the suryey is ^explained ^tiri isorrte 



notice is given that contact will be made by an interviewer at a future date. 
Useful information on current addresses and phone numbers can be obtained 
from the respondent if a return post card is sent with the introductory letter. 
On the post card, a respondent can Indicate a willingness or unwillingness 
to participate in the survey and can furnish a current address and phone 
number. The card could also include a ^ ^ 
a preference for time of day and location of the interview.' 

As post cards are returned indicating unwillingness to particlpate-or 
as interviewers are unable to locate participants, replacements ''t^^ib^wdB4\rr/- 
When replacing names, it is important to keep a ccurate reports on the file ; 
cards and master list. *" " 

Selection of Interviewers 

Interviewers should be selected carefully since they will directly collect 
and record data. Some interviewers will find, once they are on the job, that 
they do not enjoy this type of work and that they want to discontinue. Some 
will not perform satisfactorily and will have to be dropped. It is wise, therefore, 
to select and train more interviewers than the study seems to warrant. 

Select a range of interviewers that will match the survey population in 
sex, age, race, language > and ethnic background . Better empathy will develop 
during the interviews if men interview men, older people interview older people, 
Spanish-speakers interview Spanish-speakers, and soon. * 
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A variety of personal qualities should be sought in interviewers . The 
following characteristics proved most effective in interviewers in the Gateway 
study. They are listed in order of importance, with the most important char- 
acteristic listed first: 

a. Assertive - Is the person not hesitant to walk through "rough" or 

strange neighborhoods and knock on doors asking for 
. information to help locate a former student? 5 

b. Accurate - Is the person careful with details? Will he or she 

follow directions exactly when recording responses? 

c. Adaptable - Is the perabh c ; 

of people? Can he or she put others at ease? Is he 
or she a good listener ? Does he or she have a non- 
critical reaction to a variety of living styles arid 
circumstances? \ 

d. Efficient - Is the person business-like tn his or her attitude toward 

the job? Will he or she not be personally hurt if someone 
refuses to be iritetView^ ? ; fc . •• •'^'•^ 

e. Imaginative - Is 1he :person not afraid 

for infdra^ to ^iiik^ : 

different sources to cdntaci to 

be persua sive a nd kind ' in a ski ng perrriis s ion t© coflduct 

\ an;iriteirvi^ ». 

Knowledge of the ABE program is helpful but not necessary for this j^pe of 
interview work. Interviewers who aire indigenous to the various cultural or 
ethnic grpups will bB : abie to estaj?lUh contact and : complete Inte^ 



frequently than outsiders 



» 1 
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' Interviewer training 



QefOTC^ interviewer training •session is held , all procedures for 



If. 



^ dbne^ should be firmly established;' Present interviewefrs with the, details V«>; j 
jS? of these procedures in a writtehha^ »f. *.\ ; i : . : ' : *'^^v ; 1^ 




lehces which Interviewees 
I P the training session should devote es^ v time 



of the training session. 



ne to providing ihte^iewers with ; % ^ 
. Jhis should be done as, the ft™* dtaerA v v^i 



i. such background Infownation. If needed; thi^ > ^ 



• ^^'ig of prlmaiy 
and validity of the stud/. Interviewers must be convinced of the importance . 
of the research and of the ir crucial role in it. They should be^iiold! ^aUstically 
Whit their Job involve and what type pfreaott^ 

potential respondents . They should be given suggeStioris oh ways to handle 



interview pircujmstances , such as hostile. environments and intermptiqjPBk>m 
other household members. 
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Next the survey Instrument should be explained; Interviewers should be 
thoroughly familiar with It. For each question, explain why the question Is 
asked, what information it gathers, and how that Information will be used. 
Provide the opportunity for each interviewer to read the whole survey instru-* 
ment aloud at some time during the training session. 

Explain to interviewers some techniques for eliciting responses, 
probing for further information, obtaining more precise responses and editing. 
Many of these techniques can be practiced in role-playing situations, which 
are particularly effective In this type of training session. Role-playing allows 
interviewers to experience being interviewed as well as to practice administering 
the interview and recording! responses ; : Video taping and small group critique 
sessions are effective means of incorporating role-playing into the training . 

Provide Interviewers with suggestions for co^ 
for stressing to Interviewees the importance of thete^ 

making interview appointments . Experienced interviewer*^ . 
iVhb conducted ihe field test, can be w 
They can suggest technqlws for locating re 

been disconnected , b) the phone number has been changed to an unlisted ; T ' 
number, c) the address is out-of-date/ and d) a person at the correct address 
responds with an evasive "He's not here. M v',/.:;:.V- ; '■//:' 

Before conducting the actual research interview*, interviewers should 
complete one Or two practice interviews which will be examined by the inter- 



V ^ and discussed indlviduaUy with the intervieWiar. Insist 

H oh accuracy • No interviewer should be allowed tb coniiuct any ^ research inters , 

^yievfs. uiitil his or her techniquels acceptable to A researcher. 
I V ; Afethe completion of lMe : 1^i^hg ; sesbiony specific assignni^iits fpr iJie! • ; 
i V;i fi^st Week should be distribute further meetings shqul^ 

:^ : ?i { ^ined. Adequate supplies shc^ 

communications between intetviewers and the supervisor should fee establ^ 
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C^ J^J^B^Bi^i Process ':;., r ~T .' . /V- V-,\V 

: . ; The role arid function of the su^ 
Q: ; clearly defined in order to facilitate the data gathering process . [ : It is impdrtaht 
that contacts between interviewers and their supervisor be maintained • Iritet^ 
j;l^^yi'eiw'ers.. will encounter many difficulties whw 

and will heed support and assistance • The supervisor can assist by providing 
V some sources of information arid community contacts. Other siiggestiorilv 
i which should be considered include: 

a) Interviewers should work full time; tney can thereby better adapt 
to the schedules bf potential respondehts* 

b) Interviewers-working in teams of ^o/ bbt c(/r:ducv.;v%:t interviews 
individually , could share interview assigmih- ritM' t "Is work/ 
A team organization would provide greater flex^i y time, . 
scheduling aM & Wj?* 

.;; aroasy ^ 

. when morale becomes lbW^ ■. i;- 1 -. 

f 7 c) S6y^ 

' : ten ^d eriti; >^ to .s^ajp interview 6H^ignments i irit^i^^rs- may 
beq^ v 



d) The interviewer supervisor should fulfill the following duties: 

- maintain a file for each interviewer in which cover sheets of 
assigned interviews are kept. 

- maintain an "account sheet" for each interviewer on which a record 
of completed interviews and pay is kept. 

- maintain the master list of interviews completed and names replaced 
by an alternate. 

- meet with interviewers weekly in groups; collect cover sheets 

of interviews not completed; assign and reassign new Interviews 

- conduct group work to locate addresses and phone numbers of 
potential respondents; establish contact with sub-culture members 
of the sample population to maintain a flow of information between 
sub-culture groups and the group sponsoring the research study 

- — review completed "interviews so thatTecording of-respohses is- 
accurate and consistent 

- contact a sample of those people who were Interviewed to verify 
the fact that the interview was actually conducted • 

During the interview process, interviewers should also maintain a log 
sheet recording time spent on interview activities and mileage traveled. ' 
The researcher can collect the log sheets at the end of the interviewing 
process and use them to verify wages or to conduct a cost-analysis study of 
the research project. 

At the end of the Interviewing process, it is most beneficial to Hold 
loosely structured de-briefing sessions with all interviewers who worked on the 
study . Interviewers will be able to contribute insights for future studies and 
share Interviewing experiences* . A summary of techniques suggested by inter- 
viewers in the Gateway study is found in Appendix D . 
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Arrange to distribute summarized results of th¥ study to a 11 people who 
were ^ WlU wa nt to knew 

; ; wltK those of other respondents . A summary letter can also seiyb ^a^n a^d-" 
IttoM j}oti ,k for their pamcipatipSi^ 

Concluding Suggestions 

. Accuracy is of prime importance in the recording and analyzing collected 
data. If computer analysis lis to be conducted , it is crucial that data be care- 
fully recorded on computer scan sheets according to the pre-established coding 
and that it be key-punched correctly. Ukewise/ responses recorded by ha^ 
must be done carefully and accurately. 

Analysis of data should proceed according to the pre-determined plan. 
Cross tabulations which can be done easily with basic computer programs are 
recommended. Statististical analysis that is done' by hand should be determined 
by the nature and the scope of the data . s 

Reporting the results of the survey can begin while the interviewing 
process is taking place. Sections of the final ^ 
need for the study , the review of the literature and the de^ 
f can be written before all the data has been collected . When all data has been 
gathered and results have been analyzed; a report of the results can be written 
and presented with conclusions and recommendations which they suggest. 




The type of ABE follow-up study conducted by an educational district 
or unit will be unique to that district or unit; The preceding model is meant 
as a guide to be adapted according to the time, needs, and monetary cori- , 
straints operating within any organization. It is hoped the suggestions; pre- 
r sented here will be of use to some districts or groups which could benefit 
from the rewards and frustrations of the Gateway experience. 




4, a •■: 



^M'" 5 ' v : : - .' - -\.v. \- "•" • . 

Footnotes ^ ! ' , * - , . 

;^ ^; ; y'f-/:.THU' information may be ImpliS^^ 

; ; include such things as hours oi attendance, location of |the learning situation; . 

nature of the ABE instruction, sex, age, race, and/other demographic chara < : //r 
teristics of participants. /\V .; -/V '\>Y\ \ \ \ ; ?*V :' , r f 'V ^'|> 

? 2 This proved to be the case with a relatively large number of respond , - r 

;.v, : : ;'; : !denfe^h:.the, Gateway «tMdyvr.^ 

^^BE^liow^up^stody -isitifcra^ \ ■' ^/-) ' : ^f^p^^$^;vl^ 

?This proved to be difficult for' some respondents in the Gateway inter- ., • > 
view; especially in sequences like questions 4, 5, and 6 (see Interview 
Schedule in Appendix A). ^ ^ ' _ ' 1 , < -~\ 

/ ; ' : > 1 9 73 , ; 1974 , . a nd 1 $7^W(esreixBe^ ^ ; ; Hacl'fr^ 

lists as they were drawn, it would liave been easy to ^fraw as a replacement / 
a name that had already been selected on another list. >•,'.' n - - v \< ? ' > 

One way of measuring a prospective interviewer's reaction to situa- 
tions like this is to show that person some pictiires^of ajvariety of homes " 
r o£ apartment buildings and a.sk how 

to locate former students. People who] would hesitate would hot make good 
interviewers in this type of interview process^ t , ^ 

^Interviewers can be paid by the completed interview; or by the hour. 
In the Gateway study, the former method was used fafrlyj sudc^ 

hours spent trying to locate potential respondents resulted in incompleted >■*•■■ • 
,' . interview , and some discontent with^e!'m 

viewers Were paid by the hour, a very strict log would have to" be maintained 
on all activities involved in the Interview process!. Other problems would arise 

7 In the Gateway study ; lc^ sheets indict 
; was spent locating respondents as was spent conducting inte^i^^ 

completed interview represents a rough average of 3 or moire jioi^ft ■ -c^- intdi^- /. 
viewer work. Those that Were not completed represent a rough average of 
an extra l\ to 2 hbura of itim^ 

visor in efforts to locate the potential respondent* < 



- v f v . • 
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Chapter VI 
Conclusions and Recommendations 



The Gateway follow-up study ha s provided in^^ 



^^fdilclrv^^ and-evafagjtipni 



Conclusions ahd recommendations need to be clearly related;^ 



parts of the study: 
>) 1 • The research design 

2 . The model for further studies 
r 3 k Implications for program planning 




;V-->Ai : ' • -139- 

Planning should be thorough and detailed . Task analysis will separate 
the component parts of the study and deadlines should be set f or ^e J^mpletton 
'•"'••;..o< •ach. C^taht review and assessment 
wcmentuii^ 

? in an appro ; •-• ' v > : "; 

if.. The difficulty of locating former students^ which is demons toted by the 
failure to find more than 45% of -the original sample in relatively smaU^ties' 
and rural areas., is a constraint which must be considered and was probably 
the most difficult aspect of the Gateway study. " - ^ . 

The distribution of the sample over the three-year period Considered 
may reflect the mobility of the population as well as increases in enrollment. 

: ^S^p^0y-^^:iC-i^^ 23.7%>; : . '■•''} >>V;5-' • i. i ; •; " : •::->:/..-'v : t^y&^} 
.. '. ] 1974 - 35.2% V^-:v ; ; v./:;- 

:v ; 1975 - 41.1% ■ ::;vG ; y*Sj; 

: I f Total sample 100-. 0% . wk^^ 

• ^ nal ^ z ^ d ^ hours of attendance, the distribution does not shew the 
; same progression: • 

;J ; 'iv ,: . • . p-25>ours - 28.1% ; l.^'^:: ; >:; : :;::\.v:: 

: 26-50 hours - 19.6% /'V.'-V' '-rM r , V''-'-''' 

t:'y^ ,:: . - 51^100 hours - 17.1% ": •:. ':. '->S t : <^t'd%j.r.- 



^ ' aO^^ibufs ^35.2% 



3$$ 
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j-iC:... . - The model which has been presented is intended to serve only as a 

guideline for future studies. No single model will be appropriate for all situ- 
ations. A wide range of questions touching academic and vocational skills 

r and family and societal" relationships was asked in this model. r— 

In any follow-up of the ABE students, recognition of the many variables 
which contribute to the success or failure of any individual should prevent 
undue claims for ABE successes and temper criticism for its apparent-failures. 
Conclusions as to program impact based on this study must necessarily be 
conservative. Where changes have been identified / however, they are posi- 
tive, and , those responses which are statistically significant are in- areas of 
concern for program planners . They include: ^ > / 

Pvvi"\"' ; 1— Program elements: -.^S^U'P-:. 

Ui:'<c\: • preference for open sctedulihg v :."V '•f>\':' ; ;/::.; : : -v;j r ' 

: f • "liivpiyeihenfc * ' ; 

/ . related , casual learning atmosphere ■■•^ ! '\ ^ v v^^S^^ 

p-; 2 . Incred se in number employed 

y.f.y-'; s '': ""; :" .• ' : '• * v ■* 

.• ;,':<-•• : ;. ••< : .' • : . 7.^/*^?$. i? : 1$*''--'Vtx : :*,>; - .' r!^> -i; Vv- V. 



S: ' Family ;* school and community -relottonshlps: — 
• improved; understanding of schools/teachers 



•r.^i*! ■ ; .' " c '" •.. ' 



. group participation remained stable 
• ways of working' with children remained unchanged 
4. Academic subjects: ' : # 



Better use .. of English 



rfVr:"" 
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. Financial picture unaffected S • 

:' • Ways of managing money ^mained unchangied 




•not reach 

1. Program elements ; c V; J /' yV^V^ * '/ VA\; : : ; r^tK?;,-^^^^ 
^ no preference^ \ <" 1 ' \ f 

' -"^ T'".-.-' ;; ' '-7 : V N "V ! . ' : - Y : ''>iO^~ 

• ^ importance of personal contact in recruiting - - ^ 1 : 



aspects of the program deemed helpful f". 



overall evaluation of the program's helpfulness 



2. Lack of chang^ in employnie^ v 

3. I^ck of demonstrable impact o^f^mUy relationship community 

.4V 'Apparenit : lack;crf^ :'";v^-t ; ^:^V— '-i^v^'-^v 



:„--.r'-'-:-.'--i>- , .*r.,* ; . ,U -.'.^••■■•• v 'ir';,rt ; 



Iff! ^: affeC " V ^ behavlors long lelt : to be : animpbrtem^ 

development by many teachers and counselors appears to be perceived' the same 
^ ; ;; way by the students. The study indicates;' hoWewr; 
gvf^nte are not unduly apprehensive a 

common concerns of any adult in a new^ika%6ny^;? 
Further examination of the likes and disUkes of toe A b participants in this 




Involvement in developing their own program of studies, informal Instructional 
setting, and lack of competitive pressures for grades, for example . 

This study has demonstrated that the design for effective follow-up needs 
" to begin at entry into the program; ^ basic skill level needs"to be 

established for an accurate measure of program Impact; however, caution should 
be exercised to limit data gathering to information related to program objectives. 
The intake process should Incorporate the elements needed for final evaluation. 

The complete design from intake to termination should be included in 
the program implementation plan. Adequate financial resources must be 
available; if stringent limitations exist, priorities in terms of outcomes must 
be established and decisions made as to Which ones will be evaluated • 

Some type of written model, including target dates and systems for 
data control, will provide the framework needed for even a relatively modest 
survey and will be particularly helpful to the inexperienced researcher. 

More research is needed to ^ 
non-academic areas, to identify methods or questions which isolate the ABE 
experience, and to establish congruence between the instructional program 
and objectives, particularly those established in the law. 
V. >\--' : More research is also needed to clarify some of the results of the '" r \ 

£ study . Ah example is the disCTe^hcy between 

V the study does not provide enough information to tell whether there is a failure 
f , to provide the student with enough help to enable him to set realistic goals, , 
l^d^flfc-' a weaknei3S in the instructional process. 1 
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Analysls of the data collected using other Identifiers and more 
tests should provide new Insights . Correlations between certain elements 
of the data might help to Interpret some of the findings In a manner more 
• helpful to program planners. 

In conclusion, the study appears to indicate that progress Is being made 
by many individuals enrolled in ABE in the Gateway District/ a lthc?ugh certain : :v 
aspects of the program may need strengthening and/or refinement? It also 
demonstrates that follow-up of ABE students can be accomplished/ if resources :v ; -' . : .'.r 
are available. : v' ; ->^j 

' ■«-* '■■ '/,?•■ 

'•.'<;•? 




A P P ETT D I X A 

• ABE t oUp^ 
and Directioris to the Interviewer 
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INTBRVIEW NO. 



INTERVIEWER 

DATE; 



RACE 



Caucasian 



Black 



Spanish 



INTERVIEWBE y 

/.^•^^Nwne:. ■■■ : ; 
r Address: 



Other 



Time interview began 
Time interview ended 



Additional Comments: 



mm 
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0 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW 

In Racine, Kenosha and Walworth counties there are many classes 
and several adult learning centers where people ctfii ; get basic > ' 
education. This is the Adult Basic: Education ^ -'-or^A^^ro^m^ I 
-^hu^ - expe Men c e i^you-h ad- ~ — 

whien you were going to these classes or adult learning: ce^ 
Not every question will' be just right for you, but please answer » 
as well as you can, '. .y:,J : i\ r /r:iC [z«\i, 

1. Did you go to a class. .van adult learning center. •or both? 
' . •' ; class (GO TO #3) ' -lU^ ••: r i;l: : Uv- ; r-- : ;^v: f; 

learning center (GO TO #3) 
_____ both (GO TO #2) 

2. Which did you prefer, the class. ..or the learning center? 
. ; . • class . '. / ; ' \ ' : ' : - ■ v:-;;. 

c iearnihg center ' • . : /: '••v •' : > (v* 

' ' not"' asked > _ : . : ;,.:.":v:f^ : r^" : ^ ' "V- : 



3* How did you find out about the class/learning ~ center? 
recruiter oiT counselor from: 




mm 



> someone /already attending thV class/1^ ^ ^ 



g s ' c. • other ' ~ % : • - - / *' ^ t\ ' 

4. People are often -worried -about what to expect when .itheyv start r . 



going to the classes 6t learning centers . Did atiy^pfc these 



v t hi ngs r wo r ry y pu? 

You didn't know if the program would reall^ help you. 
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5« Was there anything else that worried you at first? 



6v Did you get used to the class/learning center. of did you stop 
going to the class/learning center because of these worries? 

got used to class/ learning center (GO TO #7) 

>-r.:.,' stopped going (GO^ ^ ^;,;7"^^ 



7 • Did any of these things help you overcome your worries about 
the .class/learnt . 

T ^ . The were not- too hard ^ : ,1 

v _____ The counselors helped me work out other problems. 

_____ I could work at my own speed. 

: = I got to know other students . j : 



Someone- who . spoke my language was in the class/ learning 
center; ;;' : - ^ ' ,■ 

I found out that r could learn. 



- ' . 1 helped decide what to. jstudy. 
■V\ ' • ■ The class/ learning center was casual . 

' The teacher helped me feel comfort able; 
• - not asked . \ •• ' >0 • 



• v ;%6p_je go to the classes ■': and learning centers f ^ many reasons . 
Som^imes they have an idea of what the^ wa nt J^r - study wj^l t hey 
£K.f.y& Sometimes they find they ¥^ to stiirtly something 

■ • ■■ in onc e th e y a r e a t te n d ing the cl ass o r learning^ 

to ask you : s6me questions about the things accomplish 
the class of learning me^ritio^^are 
;;;; things ywi: d^ you: wanted to 

ffi. doi them : when you start ied going center. v. or 

V^v whether they were things you fbu 3£ou were 

> r attending the class/learning center. 

8V Did you want to learn to speak English . . .either when you 

y6s>^en s^ : 7^ : £ 



. /'-V yes v once at ten ding^ ( 00 TO 
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9. Did your work in the class/ learning center help you speak 
English 4*et.ter£ ^ , 

■ - .. • • yes . . • 

■ _____ no 

not asked 



*• ■ - ■ ■ 

10. Did you want to learn to read better. ..either when you. started 
or once you were going to the class/ learning' center? ; . 



yes, when started (GO TO #11) 
yes, once attending (GO TO #11) 
no (GO TO #12) 



11. Did the work you did at the class/ learning center help you read 

. better?:- .; ■■■y-,\; : ;; -\. : : V:Vy; 

" '- .yes ' ^•••j'v : ; : . : y'-\. * : .' 

■• : -.j;"/v/S-: not asked; '•' 'V . ^ 



■.■i-..-f * 



12. Did you want to learn io become a citizen . • .either .when^ you • 

started or once you were going to thefclass/ii^ ■'' % 

f:'< - . : ' yes, whep start^XGO^TOl#13) \ ^ : ;Vv / 

. < ! < yes r once -attending (GO TO #13) 

Li£l&*- s V A** * JW 1 % r c£f$^n now? ' ; ' v - . > ^ : 

■■, . ,> > ■ ■ '"yea - : — ~ rr rT~ r ' .iM-- .. v u . ■ ■ , - ■„ , • ■ v . y-r , .m^;..^.,^ . 



not asked :> . ;: ; :•• ,v -' • - ' ; ■ • : : - -i •- - ;> 



14. Did your work /in the class/ learning center prepare you Sf or> the 



^..V ' ' \ ci t izenship exam? 
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15. Did you want to l«arn to write better.. .either when you started 
or once you were going to the class/learning center?; 

___ yes , when started (GO TO ;*16) 
_ yes, once attending (GO TO #16) 

..' ... no (GO TO #17) 



16. Did your work in the class/ learning center help you write 

■ y es . -v : .' ' .. " 

.. . •_ _ too ';' :-.'-if£ vy 

V' ... • • not asked ' ;^^' : .;^/' s ';i'\ v ^hv 

17. Did you want to be able to help your children with.' their;^c^^;.;v^ 
wpi*k . . w either when you started or once you were go ing*; to ;•. the.r: 
classyi earning center? _ • — -/'v'^ 

^ yes; when started (GO TO #18) 

' ■ yes, once attending (GO TO #18) 

• no '(GO TO #19) • :■')■•'■ 



18. Did your work in the class/learning center prepare you to 
; help your phildren with their school work? 

yes . 

, : ' ' • no • y 

not asked ■■^■y-^y-';, "; 



19 # JDidUyou want to learn how to fill out your income^ ti^ 

either when you started or once you were going to ^he J cl^ss/ • ; 
- — learning-center? , ; — ; ' . - , . . . . . _ — : — „ " •• ; • r '"■ ■"'■['■ ••• ' 

_____ yes, when started (GO TO #20) 

. yes, once attending (GO TO #20) ' — :y 

. . no (GO TO #22) 'y • 



20. Did you learn how to fill out your income tax returns in the . 
y class/learning center? . ■ = - T . f ; < ' 

stskefdi • 



& ^ >' - ^v^V ^hofr; fasfce 
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21. Since you stopped going to the class/ learning center, have you 
filled out your own income tax returns? 

• • yes 

___ no 

not asked * " — 



22. Did you want to improve your math. . .either when you started or 
once you were going to the class/learning center? 

yes, when started (GO TO #23) 

• yes, once attending (GO TO #23) 

no. (GO TO #24) 



23. Did your math improve from the work you did in the class/, 
learning center? • 

■ yes • :'. '/, . . . , • * 

■'■ no 0 •' ;.• 

not asked , . 1\ :,'/./•• " ; ." ' "..'v.." r' : -^.< : v; 



24.. Did you want to get your driver's license** * .either when you 

started or once you were going to the class /learning center? / 

yes, when started (GO TO #25) v 



2j yes; bnbe attending (GO TO^ ^ 



', v .a- t .- 



251 * Did your wprk in the class/ learning center help "you: talce^ the 
v written part of the driver's test? 1 

'"V.. yes ''" — . — ' Ml ' v , , ; . . ,'. ...... I... .:.,, v; .^. ■ -X 

riot asked ' • " ... v;^~ , ^^' , . 



26; ^ 

" you 'were : j^iiig;-".tQ, 

'. yes, ^hei started XCKi^^P:' ; #27)'' : \ ;// '';' ; '^ 

• •■ ' yes i ^ dn^el-aVtending (GO TO #27 ) ^ r * - 
v ho (GO TO #28) 
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27, 



28, 



29, 



30. 



Did you get the GED? 

yes 
_________ no 

not asked 



Did you want 

program. . fitter or onc * e weire Jtip 



yes, once iait Ending 

. no .. ^-^'M-^iri. 



Did you start goiiig to the class/learning Renter so you could 
make use of Veterans 1 Benefits? f - 



yes 



no 



Were there any other things you wanted : to accomplish when you 
started going to the class/ learning center?' 



31. 



32, 



When you stopped going to the class/ learning center, had you ~*\ 
finished what you wanted to accottplish when yoii started? r _ 



, ( •«r;'-^.vjV;'V; ; ';r : >->': 



yes _ 
ho 



" Are you satisfied with what , you did; a^x^llsih 
learning center? ^ ^, f * r .y^-~ ^ ~ ^ 

•.. • : yes ; '- : " ; : -V.f-r.\- ■ '■■^, -{y . v : : • . : , ; ■: :"■ 1). vv 



: 33. Did ybu tell inyone else that he should go to the class/ learnxng^ 
' center ^tost^dy? . ' s\ ' ■ . 




34. When you were in the class/ learning center, did you get enough 
individual attention from teachers and aides? 



yes 
no 



35. Were the materials you used interesting- for -adult's? 

yes 

no 

36. Now I f m going to read you some statements about the classes 
and learning centers. For each one, tell me two things. First 
tell me if it was true or false about the class : pr learning 
center you attended. Then Hell me if you liked or disliked 
that part of the program. 



true- 
Like 


True- 
Dislike 


False- i 
Like 


• False- ' ■'■ " . .' V 
Dislike . • ; .^;i.-.v 

There's no schedule - you come-" 








and go ; as you please « 
There are no grades. 








You can choose the subjects you 








You can study .with other pebple 








Yo 
















The class/>learninir ceater-is \in 








. ■ , - a place ♦ that'^s $£a£^tb^St\tcV 
• — ■ — i ...... i ,i : .v •„■;•'• I, • .. Tiffi-iffi.* v -r!.!---'.;,;;,..^^^ 








••••• . . - **. .• .. - :.. ,.■ - : - ■■ /.. , . ^- 

^ .- -..T^ 



9 
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Now L f m going to ask you some questions about jobs and looking for jo 



37. Do any of these statements tell what you yetee do ing right 
you started going to the class/learning center? 

' } I was working* full time* ■ 

\* t was workings part time. , - 

I was unjemployod , ' /-VC ^ " >r-— : - - - - — • ..~ 



:before 



--..v.< . 



1- * > .::'< 
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II. Instructions for Cover Sheet 



1 interview number will be recorded for you. Name, 
l \ aolrws anS phone number of respondent will also be 

typed in. 

2 Record your name and the date of the J" te J v i^ v J" M the 
appropriate spaces. Record the time the interview 

begins. 

3. Right after the interview is over fill in Jhe other 
items. Record the time the interview ended. It s 
roll idea to do this ir> the car after you leave the 
respondent's house. Additional comments should in- 
c?u§e in?ormation that will help ^.researchers un- 
derstand the responses. For example did you feel 
- the respondent was faking answers? If s ?»„° n ^ v * ch 
Questions in particular? Did the respondent jive - 
answers that he thought would please you? Was there 
anv aualificat^on to an answer that woula help explain 
?ne cnoice of one item over another in ^multiple choice 
response? Was the respondent uncooperative or did he 
refuse to answer some questions? Which ones? istnere 
snvthinfi else about the respondent or the physical 
Snditifnl of the interview' given? Was there another 
person present who inhibited responses of the person 
you went to interview? etc. 

Do not lose the' cover sheet. It must be turned in even 
if the interview is not completed. 

III. Instructions for Interview Schedule 
and ask Question #1. 

•The response you get for questional will JeUrnine^ow 
you ask many of the questions in the rest or the Inzer 
— view Wherever vou see a "class/learning center _ 
comMnation In interview questions , read ^choice that 
IvH tUwondent cave to Question #1. If respondent. 
answers^SesWof #1 w?th "both", read "class or learning 
lenter" Tel you see the class/learninr center combina- - 
tion. For example, you would read question #3- How 
did you find out about the class or learninp center? 

Practice "How will you read >lU if the answer t* #1 

is. "class"? . ; , ,\ ' • 

Mote- Whatever the answer to question #1, read /question 
S the wav it is written: "classes or learning centers . 
fte'S ov?instrucUons only apnly to questions which are 
written "class/learning center" . 
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»2. not asked - Never read this as/an option; it will 

appear in many otfier questions. This item 
is to be fLIlea/ln as you go back over 
the questionnaire when you edit it. At 
that time, check the "not asked" blanks of 
those questions which were skipped. 
Pare ? / 

*3. This is an open-ended question. Let the respondent answer; 
you check the appropriate item. More than one response is 
possible; check as^many as apply. 
/ 

#4. Read choices to respondent. Check all that apply. 

#5. This is open-ended. Record exact words of respondent. 

#7. Read aKoices to respondent. [Do not read "not asked" as a 
choice.] More than one response can be checked. If none 
Is checked, note this beneath the "not asked" line. 



Before you read question #8, be sure to read the introduc- 
tory paragraph. You may have to practice reading; this 
paragraph aloud several tines to give emphasis to the right 
words . 



Pare 4 

#17 and #18. If they had no children, indicate this below 
the "no" line. 

Pare 6 

#33. Add " she " if you wish in asking this question. 

#36. Use sentence card #1 with* c in the right-hand corner 

if you're reading "class" in the questions. Use card #1 
with lc in the right-hand corner if you're reading "learn- 
ing centf^"- If you're reading "class or learning center", 
use either card. Give the card to the respondent and let 
him follow along as you read. 'First' : jgsta&> llsK^ri'-tb©' state- 
ment was true or false for that persorT. Read the; statement. 
Ask, "was that true or false for your class/learning center? 
Then ask, "did you -like or dislike/ that part of the program? 
" ' -,\. • I ' .," ' *'■ 

#37. Head the statements. Check all that apply. If none at 
bottom of the page. 

Pape 8 

#38. There migjit be other reasons why the respondent started the 
program, but we're not concerned with them in this question. 
This question only explores reasons related to Jobs and em- 
ployment, v 
.* * _ ■ *** 

#40. Read the statement; check all that apply. If none apply, 
write none beneath "I was being paid to go to school." * 

Pare 10 " [ 

, #52 and #54. . Bead chocices to respondent* Check all tafet apply. 

If none apply, write none beneath the last choice 
in the Question* " — • 
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Pare 11 



1*55. Read choices to respondent. Check all that apply. If 
none apply, write none apply, write none beneath "I am look- 
inr for a Job". 

#56. Thl5 question has to do with the amount of income a per- 
son has. 

#57. This question concerns how a person handles or manres 
the money he has. 

#58, This is an open-ended question. Let the respondent 

answer; you check or record the items. Then prompt by 
askinr "were there any other subjects you studied? 11 
(Explain consumer economics English vs. English) 



Pare 12 



#59. Only one subject should be mentioned. If respondent 
has trouble deciding, emphasize that you want to know 
which has helped him the most. 

#61. This is an open-ended question. Let the respondent 

answer; you check the appropriate item. If respondent 

did not enroll in any other programs, write none beneath 
"not asked" line. 

#63. Read choice i to respondent. Check all that apply. 

#64. If respondent is still in the program, wri£e now enrolled 
beneath tf not asked" line. 



Page 13 



#65. Read choices to respondent. Check all that apply. 

#69. Examples of such groups that you may mention are church 
groups, groups associated with the children f s school, 
recreation groups, union groups, and so on. 

Pare 1*1 



#77 and 78. These questions concern books, newspapers or 

magazines the respondent buys himself. If the 
household subscribes to a newspaper or magazine 
count that as a personal purchase. 
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*83. This Is the word recognition part of the WRAT. Use 
sheets — have respondent progress fron easy to more 
difficult words. 

a. fou will need to use your /tudgment in deciding which 
word list the respondent should tttart reading. If 
previous response*, in the interview indicate the 
person worked on the GED or studied more difficult 
subjects, you can sKiP the first few list and start 
around list 4 or 5. If the person studied basic 
subjects or for some other reason indicates a low 
readinr level, have him begin with the first list, 

b. This exercise emphasizes word recognition. Unusual 
pronunciations due to colloquialisms, foreign accent and 
defective articulation are accepted as correct if they 
are consistent throughout. 

c. The first time an error is made, ask the respondent to 
— jsay the word again. His response is considered correct 

if he corrects himself on the second trial. From then, 
the first response is considered either r3*ht or wrong* 
unless the respondent spontaneously corrects the corrects 
he has r.ade. 

d. Do not indicate » by either motion, word or emotion, that 
you are dissatisfied with tho answer. Teaching, coaching 
or questioning should be strictly avoided. 

5. Time limit: 10 seconds per word. Control the reading 
rate by saying "next" at the end of the time limit of 
10 seconds. 

As the person reads from the word sheets, follow on the 
word list on the page following page 14 of the interview. 
When he misses a word, underline that word on your list. 

g* Stop the respondent when he makes 3 consecutive errors 
or if he is really stumbling over words. You can use 
your Judfonent on this matter. 

h. After you have left the interview^ total up a score for 
this reading section. (1) Count the number of words 
underlined. (2) Add to that number, the number of words 
not attempted in the last list the respondent read from. 
(3) Subtract that; total from the number found at the 
bottom of the last list the respondent read from. (*0 
Record this number at the bottom of the word page. 
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APPENDIX B 



Letters for Interviewers as a 
Potential Interviewees 




introductory Letter sent to rotenuai interviewees 




Kenosha Campus 
Di strict Office: 



Phone: (414) 658-4371 



3520 • 30th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wi. 53140 



Racine Can us 
1001 South lain Street 
Rocine, Wi. 53403 
Phone: (414) 637-9881 



Elkhom Campus 
E. Centralto St. & Hwy. H 
Elkhorn, W|. 53121 
Phono: (414) 723-5390 
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Keith W, Stoehr 
District Director 

April 26, 1976 



Dear 

In 197 you went to an adult learning center or an adult education 
class where you could learn math, improve your reading, study English 
and learn many other skills. 

We are interested in your opinion of how this helped you. Will 
you be willing to talk to us about your experic ;es in vhi^> program? 
Please put your name and address on the post card and send it back to 
us. Then we will call you sometime in May with more information. 

Thank you for your help. 

The Adult Basic Education Program 



Interviewer's -Letter -..of Introflug.Uoii 




K*nosfoa Campus 
District DHle*: 



ft a e. i h * Ctf m p\rs 
'-UXh'SoutV-Malrr'Strtti 

ft*ciw«, Wj. '5^4tn 



! E . l C«»itrVit to -St. & 'Hwy. M 



ir nanmou wrrum 



! District Director 



March ill,, 19.76 



A £ewr waats ago we wrote to yona* sayta® tifattt m waafc&d to fc^ifc to 
aJbaoi ycwar <expartaaoes Ion ttftae classes or Itearatag e&tttett tor %&uk feiste 
jBflacattonu TEfce persona wifa© ihas tfeHs ^ettt®r t 

8s aid aaaterwtewer for Gateway Technical Institute and its ABE F&ltow m 0f) 
Staidy* We woiaM appreciate It If you would take time to talk with 
Jalxa or ifaar about the class or laming center you went to* 

If you have any questions about this study or the interviewer or his or her 
qualifications , please feel free to call me at Gateway* The telephone 
number Is 658-4371 , extension 72, Thank you for your cooperation* 

Sincerely, 




Florence Wesselius 

Adult Basic Education Coordinator 



JP 
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Demographic data for the sample population was compiled from inform- 
ation recorded on federal report forms. Analysis of the results of the survey 
instrument used in the study was not done on the basis of the demographic 
data. The data is presented, however, to give an overall picture of and 
point of reference for the sample population that was interviewed. 

Appendix C 



Referral Source 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


0. Correctional* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 . Community Action Progra 


m 1 


o r 


< 9 


10 


2. Wis. State Emp. Service 


6 


4 


14 


24 


3. Voc. Rehabilitation 


2 


6 


2 


10 


4. County Dept. of Public 
Welfare -Social Services 


16 


16 


0 


32 


5. UMOS 


2 


0 


0 


2 


6. Self-district 


14 


16 


9 


39 


7. Other Individual 


34 


24 


18 


76 


8. Other 


26 


15 


31 


72 


9. Veteran 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0. Not available 

TOTAL 


1 

102 


3 
84 


0 
84 


4 

270 



*Some students from the correctional institutions were 
. part the sample and replacement names drawn but these 
students were not able to be located . 




Sex* 





1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


1. Male 


40 


30 


35 


105 


2. Female 


62 


54 


49 


165 


Total 


102 


84 


84 


270 



*Enrollees for the years 1973, 1974, and 1975 were more 
evenly diyided between males and females. The sample 
population may include a larger percentage of females 
because they were less mobile and easier to locate. 



Race , 


1973 


1974 


« 1975 


Total 


1 . White 


"46 


37 


j 47 


130. 


2. Black 


33 


. 26 






3 . American Indian 


0 


* o% 


i": Q •'" 


d 


4. Oriental 


5 


2 


i • 


8 


5. Other 


2 


X 


o 


3 


6. Spanish surname 


16 


■ 18 


18 


52 . ' 


Hispanic 








TOTAL 


102 


84 


84 


270 
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Age 





1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


65+ 


1 


0 


0 


1 


55-64 


2 


1 


2 


5 


45-54 


19 


15 


8 


42 


35-44 


21 


16 


12 


. 49 


25-34 


-39 . 


28 


21 


88 


16-24 


18 


23 


30 


71 


Not available 


2 


_1 


11 


24 


TOTAL . 


102 


84 


84 


270 



ERIC 
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Instructional Level at Entry* 





1973 


1974 


1975 

X w7 f O 


Total 


00 


7 


4 


5 


16 


01 


7 


9 


11 


27 


02 


6 


7 


7 


20 


03 


13 


11 


3 


27 


04 


14 


10 

X \J 


g 


33 


05 


12 


1 I 
J. x 


1 2 


3^ 


06 


19 

X W 


19 

X W 


15 

J. o 


53 


07 


9 


5 


c 


22 


08 


12 


5 


10 


27 


09 


0 


3 


1 


4 


-10 


2 


0 


0 


2 


11+ 


1 


_0 


_3 


4 


Total 


102 


84 


84 


270 



This level was determined by standardized test scores. 

*In some cases, however, teachers who recorded demographic data used the 

last grade a student attended school as a measure of instructional level at 

entry. 
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When in School 






1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


Daytime 


49 


45 


59 


153 




53 


39 


15 


117 


Total 


102 


84 


84 


" 270 






Location of Glass 




1. Elementary/junior 

2. Secondary 


1973 

/■i 


1974 
0 

0 


1975 
2 

0 


Total 
4 

1 


3. Jr. College/ Tech 
Institute 


*- / 


11 


7 


45 


4. Learning Center 

* 

5. Correction 

Institution 


fin 


60 
0 


56 
0 


176 
0 


6. Hospital 


2 


2 


0 


4 


7. Work Site 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8. Other 


10 


10 


17 


37 


9. Not available 


, 0 


_1 


_2 


3 


Total 


102 


..- 84 


84 


270 



ERIC \ 
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Veterans 





1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


Yes 


9 


2 


3 


14 


No 


90 


78 


81 


259 


Not available 


3 


_4 


_0 


7 


• Total 


102 


84 


84 


270 






Work Status at Entry 






1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


1 . Wage or salaried 
worker 


34 


27 


26 


87 


2. Self-employed 


2 


0 


1 


3 


3. Homemaker 


.26 


16 


'- 6 • , 


48- 


4. Working (f *lo<ind) 


2 


9 


8 


19 


"5. Not Working 


33 


30 


35 


98 


9. Not available 


5 


_2 


_8 


15 


Total 


102 


84 


84 


27C 



9 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX D 



Suggestions for Interviewing Techniques and Procedures 
Compiled by ABE Follow-up Interviewers 
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.- . _ ... 


Total Number in Family 






1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


Other 


18 


9 


1 


28 


1 


20 


16 


18 


«... - -i, 

54 


"2 


11 


17 ~ 


12 


40 


3 


10 


9 


9 


28 . 


4 ... •' 


13 - 


11 


16 


40 


5 


— 14 


9 


4 


27 


6. 


7 


2 


6 


15 


f 7 


4 


3 


2 


9 


8 


3 


3 


3 


9 


Q 

j 


1 


3 


2 


6 


10+ 


1 


_2 


ii 


14 


i 

j Total 


102 


84 


84 


270 




Monthly Family Income 




.. . i 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


,'•■•}''. 
000-1^9.99 


8 


15 


11 


' 34 


200.00-299.99 


20 


8 


. - ■ 9 


37 


300.00-399.99 


12 


10 


• : . 9 


; 31 


; 400.00-499799— — 


~0~ — . ' 


. 5 


9 


.14 ••; 


500.00 over 




" '25 




48 


^ \ ' IOTA] 


:r< ; io2;H i 


' • 84 " 







ERJjC ■Htew^^ 
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The following suggestions for interviewing techniques and procedures 
were compiled by ABE follow-up interviewers at the completion of'the inter- 
views. They are based on those interviewers 1 experiences with this type 
of interview, and are presented as responses to questions asked in the de- 
briefing sessions held after all interviews were completed. 

1 . Were respondents generally honest in their answers or were they 
just answering the way they thought you expected or wanted them to? (most 
interviewers felt respondents answered honestly) 

- I feel my respondents were honest in their answers. 
I waited for them to finish before I began writing. 
Then I'd say, "Good point, now you're saying. . 

I find direct eye-contact while they're talking 
gives a longer discussion on their part. Often, 
added recall, later. It pays to listen . 

2. What were techniques that worked for you in a) locating people, 
b) introducing yourself and the study, and c) setting up appointments? 

a) locating people 

- use telephone book, then city directory . . 

b) introducing yourself and the stufy: 

- honesty, straightforward manner cxolaining the . 
purposes of the study. 

- lust being me — speaking slowly su that res- 
pondent doesn't confuse my request as a 
"sales pitch"— and following their statement 
with a request for an early appointment. 

- involve someone who had originally worked 
with them in ABE in making initial contacts; 
this will help establish trust and legitimize 
the study for the respondent. . 

- smile, introduce yourself , the purpose of 

the study, and explain why and how that person 
was selected; assure the respondent that his 
or her name won't be used. 
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c) setting up appointments: 

- go to the house first — It Is sometimes harder 
to get a commitment over the phone; it is 
more difficult to say "no 11 to the interviewer 
in person* 

- go to the house at a time when the respondent 
indicates he or she won't be home— -often they 
will be there then . 

- telephone late afternoon. 



3. What advice would you give to someone doing an interview for the 
first time? : 

- be yourself, believe that you're doing something 
worthwhile 

- be prapared for anything; slammed doors and 
people hanging up on you on the phone. Stick 
to your guns — don't think these reactions are 
your fault. * 

- upon arrival, find something common and 
simple to talk about (weather, pet, yard, etc.) 
Do not carry a purse. Try not to express 

any reaction to any answer; Have extra 
, . ^pencils handy. Smile often*. I used a clip- .* 
board type box which jWas very, helpful. 
Kept interview in place so I cbuld write 
sitting, standing, etcy Inside kept extra- 
pencils, car keys^^ _ 

. so they didn't see 

ready for it \| ; '^^v- ■ ' V'- /. *V: . > • ••••• . : 

- Smile , introduce yourself , : Gateway^ and , tiie v; 
jiwpose o 

could; sp^nd^aUWe^ti 

questions to help us make tills an even more v . 
effective :'picp^ 
respondents^ 
tend to w^ 

r : Say that welfeel;toat no ■ . ; ' 

> v - better position to : :4 ? 

/••V:;':.:.- : \.; . tiiose who actua ■ 



of the program but for critica In answers and 
tfia t riega tiye comment^ 
positiyet comments 
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point out that you are not associated with 
the program and that you are not a teacher 
at Gateway. 

- Interview respondents as if tt were a personal 
friend of your parents! This demands respect, 
smiles, a feeling of competency , and putting 
your best foot forward! 

How did you put people at ease? 

- have an attitude that you don't want to know 
anything about their personal life; you only 
want to know about their ABE experience . 

- first thing— talking about something else 
(weather, pet, etc.) explaining they were 
one of "hundreds" chosen to be interviewed, 
assuring them there would be no repercus- 
sions on answers to them . 

- smile, comment about one thing: "my, 
what a pretty color carpeting j " or "oh, 
what a beautiful plant (work of y art, etc.)." 
I always re-introduce myself . your 
voice also has a bearing on respondents— ... 
soft, low, and speaking clearly. 

Other comments? 

- be an exceptionally good listener! 

- maintain eye contact, take an interest in - 
what they say with a silent responsive 
smile. 
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